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Stevenson’s Wife in Nevada for Divorce 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS — This week, on February 13th, the In- 


~~ Independent Mow mee * land Daily Press Association gave its first 
award for the best typography of the year 

_ SEEKS by any newspaper in the metropolitan 

PHOM: class (circulation more than 75,000) to 


the Chicago Daily News. 





pacers SCENTS 





The award, given this newspaper for 
the second time by the distinguished press 
association, hasizes what ever-i 
ing th ds of Chicag have been 
discovering for themselves in recent 
months . . . that the Chicago Daily News 
is “easy to read and worth reading.” 














Usually, when eye-appeal and ease of 
reading team up with interest and con- 
fidence in a newspaper’s » sige 





nificant results emerge. 


Surely, it is significant that the only 

li paper in Chicago or 

New York City showing an increase in 

circulation in the last Audit Bureau of 

Circulation reports was the Chicago Daily 
News. 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT 
Editor and Publisher 














NOTE: to accommodate all 6 ft. 10 in. of George Mikan 
in this advertisement, we’ve changed our layout format 
for the first time in seven years! 













































What makes a newspaper great? 


eee George Mikan 

6 feet 10 inches 
...Professional Basketball Player 
...Minneapolis Lakers 





Senators in Washington swap stories about him over 
their luncheon bowls of bean soup. Across the nation thirty 
million devotees of America’s favorite wintertime sport refer 
to him with affectionate awe as ‘“‘Mr. Basketball” and call his 
team the world’s finest. People who have never visited the great 
Upper Midwest count him one of the region’s most important 
natural resources. Among frenzied followers of the game a dispar- 
aging remark about George Mikan or the Minneapolis Lakers 
will earn you a fat lip, or at least a dirty look. 

For three years everything written about this towering, solemn, 
bespectacled young man and his teammates has been couched in 
superlatives. Rated the best player in the game today, Mikan 
holds every individual pro scoring record except the single game 
total. In their three years of existence, the Minneapolis 
Lakers have won the championships of two different basketball 
leagues, and are on their way to their third title in the 
new 17-team National Basketball Association. 

With tickets to Lakers’ games as difficult to come by 
as front row ducats for “South Pacific,” many a young fan and 
player on grade or high school team had never seen the 
miraculous Mikan and the other great Laker stars in action. Then 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune stepped in with an idea, as 
these newspapers so often do to please and encourage youngsters 
of the Upper Midwest. 

On a recent Saturday afternoon 3,500 small fry turned 
up at the Minneapolis Auditorium to meet Mikan and the 
Lakers at the annual Minneapolis Star and Tribune Basket- 
ball Clinic. They got the works. . . from demonstration shots 
by the deft pros to a brilliant talk on playing strategy 
from Lakers’ Coach John Kundla. 

And once again a group of young Upper Midwesterners 
were convinced: when something exciting, interesting 
and worthwhile happens to make kids happy (and grown- 
ups, teo) you’re likely to find the region’s best-read, best- 
liked, most-respected newspapers playing a leading role. 


Minneapolis Star «xd Tribune 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 








590,000 SUNDAY - 470,000 DAILY 
John Cowles, President 

















He knows 
how to distribute 
his weight- 








e No one could blame you too 
much for thinking that America’s 
8,000,000 trucks cause some of the 
highway damage you may see as 
you drive. 

It’s perhaps hard for you to 
understand why a truck weighing 
many tons doesn’t break right 
through the pavement. 

Well, why does Papa Eskimo 
walk on the snow, while little E-tah 
breaks through? 

A basic engineering principle — 
weight distribution — provides the 
answer. The fact is that, like the 
Eskimo’s snowshoes — a truck’s 
multiple axles, and ten or more 
low-pressure tires (costing $1,000 
or more) scientifically distribute 
its weight in order to completely 
minimize the possibility of damage 
to the highway. 

t ok Bo oo 
Haven’t you driven over parkways 
from which trucks are excluded 
and found them under repair or 
needing repair? Haven’t you seen 
pavements hoisted by frost or 
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WHAT HOLDS PAPA UP? 


buckled by extreme heat—or no- 
ticed the action of free water get- 
ting through expansion joints? 
Yet there are some people who 
would have you believe that truck 
weights are responsible for high- 
way damage. 

A great mid-western newspaper, 
The Milwaukee Journal, had this 
to say on the subject of highways 
not long ago: 

“We know, for instance, that it’s almost 
impossible to estimate the life of a high- 
way. We know that highways wear out, 
break up, blister, crack and heave. But 
we don’t know why or how soon it’s apt to 
happen on any given stretch of road. 
Age, wear and tear, heavy loads, hard 
winters, faulty foundation or surfacing, 
all are causes of highway decay. 

“There are 3,300,000 miles of road in 
the United States and you can find a 
stretch of highway to prove almost any 
theory of highway deterioration you 
want.” 

The next time someone tries to 
tell you that trucks are responsible 
for highway damage remember 
the Eskimo snowshoes. 


©1950, American Trucking Associations 






WHO BENEFITS 
FROM FULL USE OF 
AMERICA’S HIGHWAYS? 


YOU are the real beneficiary. 
Every housewife knows what 
savings she makes by buying the ) 
“big economy” size. Every busi- 
nessman knows that large volume 
buying saves him money. 

Highway Transportation is no 
exception to this fundamental rule. 

Full truck loads make everything 
you eat, wear or use cost less. 

If truck owners are permitted to 
carry only a portion of the load 
which our highways could safely 
carry —everything on their trucks 
will naturally bear a higher trans- 
portation cost. 

Never forget, too, that low trans- 
portation cost is the key to expand- 
ing markets for everything grown 
or made in America. 














AMERICAN TRUCKING 


INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSN. © 
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It's the Big Loan 








that makes the Headlines 


— so often you see a headline 
that some life insurance company has loaned 
$5,000,000—or some similar large amount— 
for a big apartment project, or the like. But 
the average life insurance loan, the small one, 
isn’t big enough to make the news. 

Yet it represents, by all odds, the bulk of 
all life insurance mortgage loans. Let’s look 
at the facts. 

@ Up to the middle of last year, 1,275,000 indi- 
vidual mortgages were being financed through 


life insurance companies, 150,000 of which were 
farm mortgages. 


e About 80% of these mortgages were on indi- 
vidual homes. 


e@ The average non-farm home mortgage out- 
standing was under $5000. 


e@ Farm mortgages averaged about $7000. 


Some 5% of the life insurance company mort- 
gages—70,000—were on multiple-family dwell- 
ings, and averaged around $35,000. 

@ In the first six months of last year alone, the 
companies helped to provide the financing 
needs for 145,000 individual homes, 8000 multi- 
ple-family dwellings, 26,000 farms! 


In all, the 584 individual life insurance 
companies are providing more than 8 bil- 
lion dollars to help over a million Ameri- 
can families build, buy, or improve homes 

. all over the country. 


Meet Don Welsh 















TO GIVE YOU FACTS 
ABOUT 
LIFE INSURANCE... 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
is a central source of informa- 
tion about a business that af- 
fects every American. 


So that you will have a better 
understanding of this business, 
we are bringing you certain es- 
sential facts about life insurance 
and its place in the country’s 
economy. 

If you want further facts, we 
will be glad to send you a copy 
of the Life Insurance Fact Book. 

For answers to specific ques- 
tions,.our library and research 
staffs are ready to help you. 
Please feel free to write me at 
any time. 


Je A PRESIDENT 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








Y Another Do-It-Yourself 
American 


x \, With stories of enterprising men like 


| “>=, Welsh, the Institute’s public service 
ae | "messages reaffirm the fact that there 
; are still ‘frontiers of opportunity”’ 

in America. 
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2,350,000 OUT-OF-STATE VACATIONISTS 
WILL SPEND $213,000,000 
in the Nalion’s Roof Garden 


Colorado's summer market offers you 2,350,000 additional people in a gay, spending mood 
who will buy $213,000,000 worth of goods and services while they're enjoying "the nation's 
roof garden." 

Gasoline and oil, tires and auto accessories, cameras and film, rail and airline tickets, outdoor 
clothing and equipment, cigars and cigarettes, hard and soft drinks, aspirin and sun tan 
lotion, soap and cosmetics are just a few of the products for which’ a large part of this 
$213,000,000 will be spent. 

You'll want your share of this $213,000,000 of extra summer sales. It's worth getting. That's 
why it's good business to increase your summer advertising in the most widely read selling 
medium in the Rocky Mountain Empire . . . THE DENVER POST. 


fj, = 













S 
conan feSES THE DENVER POS1 
Daily 227,028 ol @-4) er, the Racky TH poe 
Sunday 357,406 ae. Ke Vace of the Rocky Mountain Empire 








Roto, Comics, Roto Magazine........ 392,031 


A.8.C. Publisher's Statement 
September 30, 1949 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC, 
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Bruno-New York 
New York for R 


newspaper. 





To: Advertisers who want to sell 
more of what makes a house a home, 


: 


International Harvester home products-- 
places twice as much advertising in 
The New York Times as in any other 


In the past 12 years that Bruno has 
advertised in The Times, its business has 
increased 1,000 per cent. 


Want The New York Times to help you push 
up your sales figures? Then why not get 
all the facts today? 


Inc.--distributor in 
A Victor, Bendix and 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print’’ 


FOR 30 YEARS FIRST SALESMAN IN THE WORLD'S FIRST MARKET 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street 

Boston: 140 Federal Street 

Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue 

Detroit: General Motors Building 

los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co.,. 645 South Flower Street 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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By James J. Butler 


WASHINGTON — A a 
President, facing an angry pre: 
corps Thursday (Feb. 16), ie 
with tradition to tell the news- 
men he would give exclusive 
interviews to anyone he pleased, 
at any time he pleased, and on 
any subject he pleased and 
would brook no censorship from 
the newspapers. 

The correspondents, smarting 
under the scoop scored by Ar- 
thur Krock in the Feb. 15 edi- 
tion of the New York Times, a 
lead story labeled “An Inter- 
view With Truman,” were told 
the label was accurate. 

Furthermore, said President 
Truman, standing with his chin 
jutting out, he is a free agent, 
and the newsmen might just as 
well cool off. 

Not Inclined to ‘Cool Off’ 

But the correspondents were 
not inclined to cool off that 
easily. Earl Godwin, veteran 
writer and radio oomemeniater 
whose coverage of the 
House predated by many pn 
Mr. Truman’s entry into na- 
tional politics, sought to offer a 
word of counsel: 

“The correspondents feel,” 
suggested Mr. odwin, “that 
what you have 
happen (the exclusive interview 
with Mr. Knock) is a reflection 
on every bureau chief and 
ous. White House correspon- 

2" 


The President didn’t agree 
with the analysis, but staring 
at Mr. Godwin, he repeated he 
would not stand for any one to 
edit his actions * allow any- 
one to censor 

This brought from Elisabeth 
May Craig, correspondent of 
Gannett Newspapers of Maine, 
the provocative suggestion that, 
now that the precedents have 





Baillie’s Willing 

“If I could get an exclusive 
interview with President Tru- 
man, I would be very happy 
to have it.” commented Hugh 
Baillie, president of the United 
Press. 

No comment was forthcom- 
ing from the Associated Press 
or International News Service. 
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Truman Scolds Pa Corps, 
Defends Krock ‘Exclusive’ 


He'll Give Interviews As He 
Pleases, Press Should Cool Off 


Then the President rose to de- 
scribe his role as a free a 1 
and to declare he would 
anyone -he pleased at _ aon 
and on subject that suited 
him, and without at... 
to the press. 

It was the second day of an- 
gry encounter between the press 
and the White House over the 
development. 

Correspondents who filled 
Press Secretary Charles G. 

Ross’ office a few hours after the 
Times story had hit the streets 
found the Presidential press 
aide unusually uncommunica- 
tive. He admitted the story, 
which was given additional cir- 
cula associations, 
. Truman’s views on 
a variety of subjects but to the 
flat — whether the Times 
man had been given the excep- 
tional privilege of a private in- 
terview, he had “no answ 

He had “no comment” on a re- 
phrased query to the same point, 
and “was not going to discuss” 
it when newsmen pressed him 
a third time. 

Significantly, there was no de- 

nial of the Times unequivocal 
identification in the headline, 
and the inferential descriptions 
of the story in the body of the 
article that Mr. Krock had in- 
terviewed the President—a priv- 
ilege not accorded competitors 
in the press corps. 

FDR Interview Recalled 

It recalled to the minds of the 
correspondents a similar situa- 
tion during the administration 
of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Frock had written a 


been set aside, “others may have 
exclusive interviews with you.” 
That, answered the President, 
remains to be seen; it isa bridge 
to cr when reached. 
Doris Fleeson, syndicated thst im 
litical columnist, reminded 





Fleeson 


Craig 
there has always been a rule-- 


not expressed but observed on 
both aden of the presidential 
desk—that correspondents were 
to be treated alike with no fa- 
voritism shown. That rule, she 
charged, now has been broken. 

A snappy answer that the rule 
will be observed or ignored as 
he sees fit, was Mr. Truman’s 
retort. 

Now, he suggested, he would 
like some questions on impor- 
tant business from the newsmen 
at his Thursday conference. Miss 
Fleeson shot back: 

“We think our business is 
quite important.” 

The President replied some- 
times he’s not so sure of that. 
U. P. Man Fires First 

The conference attracted an 


Conrright, 1880, by Tae Rew York Tomes Company. 





New Pork Times. 


Arthur Erock 
‘An Interview with Truman’ 


story which appeared to be an 
exclusive interview with the 
President. It was. tated 
writers confronted Roose- 
= with the a that he had 

been = oy f unfair treatment 


of Mr Krock’s competition and 
in an unprecedented press con- 
ference the President not only 


apologized but promised there 
would be no repetition. 

Press associations had 
quick to 


of the Krock story when it ap- 
peared in the city edition of the 
under a three- 


New York Times a 
col first-page head. The 
line read: ae Interview wi 


, The two following 
lines read: “He sees man’s bet- 
ter nature bringing peace to an 
ill world.” 

First sub-head struck Wash- 
ington reporters as a classic un- 
derstatement. It read: “Covers 
wide field.” 

It was difficult to find in the 
body of the Krock story any- 

(Continued on page 6) 

















NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1950. 


unusually large number 


ba a Five CENTS 





2. 
newsmen and in the waiting | 
room outside the presidential AL; 
office conversation buzzed over ; 
the Krock exclusive. That this ER 
was the principal topic on their 
preos —— = Bony the CES 









YEAR AIANCE | TO-LVBL PARLEY 
WT SOVET UNON TO EN BOMB ALE 





Mn a» Retr a Da et 
h Could Be Worsened” 


pty ow eioe'a desk. The 
first question of the parley was 
shot at the President by Merri- 
man Smith of United Press, who >tiations 
lifted a comment from the in- 
terview as published in the New 
York Times and identified it as 
a passage from the printed “in- 22 
terview.” eoryee) 

Raymond P. Brandt of the St. 
Louis oe Post-Dispatch 

abbed th to > S _ 

that an authorized, exclusive in- 
tarviowt™ 


e teenearintsen | 
Assisth —— | —— 
‘oday ACCORD ON RAILWAY,PORTS|FAVORS STRONG DEFENSE) 

—_— | —— 








REDS SGN (CHURCHILL URGES 'AN INTERVIEW WITH TRUMAN: 
AREY SEES MAN’S BETTER NATURE 
BRINGING PEACE TO ILL WORLD’ 


HIS HOPE OF PEACE UNSHAKEN 


How New York Times played its exclusive story. 





Krock Interview 


Continued from page 5 


thing specifically claiming the 
content to be the product of = 
rect, exclusive interview. 

mentioned “the President’s a 
on the international and domes- 





Trsons and it went on to 
such meetings he an- 
swers questions that bear di- 
rectly on the problems before 


“And th questions and his 
answers ‘het ¢ follow (the latter 
put mostly in the indirect dis- 
course which is A to a Presi- 
dent for his own protection and 
that of the country) reveal the 
man and what he payee Ah to 
of ccsemplichiog tt tetine 
of accomp) tter “than 
the formal record = » ei 

Followed a re ¥ A. with 

of the onulee free of 
quotes and the answers en- 
tirely without quotation marks. 

Covered were the subjects of 
world peace, with particular at- 
tention to Russia; deficit spend- 
ing and replies which put Mr. 

generally on record 


mal co: 
tee chairmen; the President's 
pment feelings toward his 
adequacy for the job he holds; 
his reactions to un-American 
Activities Committee methods. 
The concluding 
led with the comments: 

“Such are the President’s 
statements of his views. 

“Those who have had 
ee ge wom reemge - 
one, of searching in way 
the mind and purpose of Harry 
Ss. usually come a 
with faith in his honesty and 
courage. 

At Mr. Krock’ s office here, his 
secretary said she had been in- 
structed by him to say that he 
did not feel at liberty to make 





any comment bearing on the 
story “as published.” 
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Typo Contract 
Situation Tense 
In Washington 


WY, 


tiations for 
a _——— agreement between 
union printers and the four 
Washington newspapers reached 
the tense stage this week. Co- 
lumbia Union 
scheduled a meeting for Sun- 
day afternoon, and the erl- 
can Newspaper Guild notified 
the publishers its members 
would perform normal work but 
accept no additional duties “in 
the event of a strike by any 
other union.” 

The agreement between the 
printers and their employers 
expired Nov. 11. blishers 
asked the union to agree to a 
wage cut and the answer was 
a demai for a_ substantial 
boost. The local union has 
international headquarters for 
permission to take a strike vote. 

Newspapers have installed 
equipment for production by 
processes other than those oper- 
ated by ITU members. 


Oak Ridger Fights 
‘Tele’ Jurisdiction 

Oak Tenn.—Six em- 
Ployes of e Oak Ridger 
composing room failed to report 
for their jobs Feb. 10, but the 
paper has continued to publish. 

Publisher Alfred E. Hill told 
readers the typographical union 
was insisting upon jurisdiction 
over Teletypesetter equipment, 

which definitely helped to 
make the k Ridger possible” 
and helped to create jobs for 
the printers. 

Pointing out that his Chester 
(Pa.) Times is completely or- 
ganized, Mr. Hill said: “We 
came to Oak Ridge with the full 
expectation of being a complete 
union operation. It has a lot of 
advantages to the publisher. But 
we simply cannot compromise 
on this principle and ever ex- 
pect to be a profitable enter- 
prise.” 


ITU Asks Rehearing 
On NLEB Findings 

WasHINGTON — The National 
Labor Relations Board has re- 
ceived a petition from the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 
asking it to reconsider ruling in 
the Chicago and Baltimore cases 
which held the ITU was “a 
statutory bargaining agency.” 

If the petition is granted, ITU 
said the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations would like 
to participate in the argument. 

ITU counsel argued the union 
constitution empowers the par- 
ent body to “investigate” a dis- 
agreement between local and an 
employer for the purpose of 
“trying to adjust the difficul- 
ty.” This is a matter of concilia- 
tion, not of bargaining, they 
contend. 

The ITU’s appeal coincided 
with the nomination of Paul L. 
Styles to succeed J. Copeland 
Gray as an NLRB member and 
the union asked that the new 
member be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in discus- 
sion of the question. 











Conoco Ads 
In 1,006 Cities 


one Se a a 

Co.’s 

paign for 1950 (E&P, Feb. 11, 
16), —_ released this week 

By W A. Morgan, advertising 


promote its and the 
newiy-tn luced Conoco Super 
motor oi 

Newspaper ads, in color 


herever possible, will range 
from 1,750 to 336 lines. Initial 
er toeeet at weal and Br 
a we e 
weekly” intervals. 
Also > = schedule 
m cattons, 

bill trade publicatio: 
radio and television. Agency is 

Geyer, Newell & Ganger. 


Dailies to Get 
Bulk of Tea 
Group’s Million 


More than a million dollars 
pes a raised is nag a 

ustry for promotion 
product in the United States 
th starting in mid- 





week by Robert B. Smallwood, 
of the U. S. 

That amount will be spent for 
advertising, it was revealed, 
with an additional sum to be 
made available for sales promo- 
tion and ——— rye 

All advertising be 
fe in ge: media, E&P 

veg Rag or ge ¢ it 
going into newspapers, via Sun- 
day supplements and daily r.o Tr. ‘nang: 
insertions. The —., hi 
ling the account is Leo B 
Co., Chicago. 
Half of the fund is being con- 

tributed by impo: 

ckers and distributors, the 
ESiance by growers in eastern 
countries, where 95% of the 
U._S. tea supply is produced. 

The campaign marks the first 
joinc promotion effort by the 
Tea Association, representing 
the U. S. trade and the Tea 
a. the growers’ organiza- 

on. 

a of the fund 
will be in the hands of the re- 
cently formed Tea Council, 
me ip of which is drawn 
equally from each parent or- 

anization. Council officers are 

r. Smallwood, chairman, and 
Anthony Hyde, managing direc- 
tor of the Tea Bureau, vice- 
chairman. 

Mr. Smallwood is president of 
Thomas J. Lipton a a Lever 
Brothers Co., ate 
Hearst Grandchild 

William Randolph Hearst has 
another grandchild—a daughter 
(the second), born on Valen- 
tine’s Day to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Randolph Hearst, in New York 
City. The baby’s father is as- 
sistant general manager of the 
Hearst Newspapers. 
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Disaster Hookup 
From Chicago 
Tested by U. P. 


The United Press conducted a 
disaster exercise on its domes- 
tic leased wire system Feb. 16. 

For one hour, between 11 a 
m. and noon (E. S. T.), all after- 
noon newspaper clients in the 
country were tied together on 
one wire, which was controlled 
at Chicago. 

At a signal from New York, 
news relays across country were 
eliminated through the a 
ing of switches, and pape 
from Maine to California ona 
from Florida to Washington be- 
gan receiving the same news 
stories—simultaneously. 

The A. T. & T., which leases 
wires to the U. P., said the 

hook-up was one of the longest 
leased wire systems ever put to- 
gether. Wires extended into 
Canada for papers in Montreal 
and Vancouver. 

For the period of the exercise, 
the Chicago bureau of the U. P. 
took over the usual functions of 
the headquarters bureau in New 
York as the control point for 
the flow of news. Other bureaus 
began and halted the filing of 
copy at signals given by the 
chief editor in Chicago. 

The exercise proved, U. P. of- 
ficials said, that a constant flow 
of news could be maintained to 
client papers from a point far 
inland if a disaster should dis- 
able the Washington or New 
York bureaus or any other large 
office in the East. 

The U. P. said that during the 
test it was able to deliver its 
service with less than one-fourth 
as many printer telegraph oper- 
ators as are used normally be- 
cause of the temporary elimina- 
tion of state and regional relays. 

he sports wires, financial 
news wires and circuits serving 
radio stations and morning 
papers will be tested in similar 
exercises later. 
e 


N. Y. Times Names 
J. H. Sawyer, Jr. 


J. H. Sawyer ~ vicepresi- 
dent and head of the Chicago 
office of tll Ferguson, 


Walker Co., newspaper repre- 
sentatives, has been named a 
special representative of the 
New York Times in. the food 
field. 

In a letter sent to advertisers 
end agencies this week, Max 
Talk, the Times manager of gen- 
eral advertising, announced that 
Mr. Sawyer’s post would be that 
of “associate advertising repre- 
sentative specializing in the 
grocery product field.” 

He cited Mr. Sawyer’s “in- 
timate knowledge of grocery ad- 
vertising and the marketing of 
food products.” 

Mr. Sawyer has acted as 
chairman of the annual Food 
Editors Conferences sponsored 
by the American Association of 
Newspaper Representatives. 

For the Times he will work 
in cooperation with its Chicago 
advertising office, which con- 
tinues under the managership 
of A. P. Mackinnon. 












ship 








Anti-Crime 
By Ray Erwin 


FourRTEEN metropolitan news- 
papers from coast to coast 
launched a cooperative cam- 
paign this week to expose the 
nation-wide interlocking opera- 
tions of well-organiz crime 
syndicates, heavily financed by 
the nation’s annual $15,000,- 
000,000 gambling bill. 

Initiated by the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal and Bulletin, the 
program plans to pool informa- 
tion from the various papers 
about operations of local rack- 
eteers in order to clarify for 
readers the way in which big- 
shot criminals operate above 
and outside the law through a 
tightly-knit underworld § syn- 
dicate. 

First 3 Stories Run 

Three stories delving deeply 
into the inter-relations of racket 
bosses were printed this week 
wy the cooperating soweuepers. 

ey were prepared in Chicago 
by three crime reporters— 
Edmund J. Cikanek of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, Wilson Mc- 
Gee of the Miami (Fla.) Herald 
and Theodore C. Link of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 

They sifted information pooled 
at a conference of executives 
and crime reporters of the news- 
papers in Chicago Jan. 20. Ad- 
ditional stories will be published 
by each newspaper from time to 





Anti-Crime Group 

Newspapers participating in 
a reporting co-operative seek- 
ing to expose racketeering syn- 
dicates are: 

Chicago Daily News, Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer, Daily 
Oklahoman, Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, Denver (Colo.) 
Post, Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal, Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 
Tribune, New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune, New York 
Herald Tribune, Omaha (Nebr.) 
World-Herald, Providence (R. 
1) Journal-Bulletin, San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Chronicle and St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
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Syndicate 


time and they will be forwarded 
to each group member paper. ~ 

The first story pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at Frank Costello, 
shadowy New York gambling 
figure, as the alleged overlord 
of an underworld federation 
with highly solvent subsidiaries 
in Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles 
and sporting centers throughout 
the country. 

Lucky Luciano of Italy, Ralph 
Capone and Paul Ricca of Chi- 
cago, John Rosselli and Mickey 
Cohen of Los Angeles, Phil 
Kastel of New Orleans, Pete 
Licavoli of Tucson, Meyer Lans- 
ky, Joe Adonis and Frank Erick- 
son of New York were listed as 
gangsters close to the Costello 
throne. 

Betting Service Described 

Operations of the Continental 
Press Service, which supplies 
information used for off-track 
betting, were described as “the 
outstanding integrating force in 
the far-flung hoodlum world of 
local and regional bandit dy- 
nasties” in the second article. 
, Indicative of gangland’s effec- 
tive spy system was the fact 
that details concerning the sup- 
posedly secret session of the 
news executives and crime re- 
porters in Chicago were thor- 
oughly known by professional 
gamblers in Chicago, Oklahoma 
City and other cities the very 
next day. 

Underworld characters tipped 
off local newsmen what in- 
formation had been divulged and 
what decisions had been reached 
before conference attendants 
could notify their papers. 

Spokesmen for the Conti- 
nental Press Service called on 
the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, 
one of the cooperating news- 
papers, and asked to make a 
statement before the article 
about its operations appeared. 
Gangland grapevine endeavored 
to keep a step ahead of the news 
since the movement began. 

Timing of the drive was sched- 
uled to precede a conference of 
Attorney-General J. Howard 
McGrath with United States At- 
torneys and municipal officials 
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REPORT ON CRIME: Newspaper representatives at Chicago session 
when cooperative report on crime activities was arranged included: 
Left to right—George C. Hull, Providence (R. I.) Journal and Bulletin: 
Horace Thompson, Oklahoma City Oklahoman: Luke Carroll, New 
York Herald Tribune: Gene Lowall, Denver (Colo.) Post; Clem Lane, 
Chicago Daily News; James W. Collins, Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer: 
Leo Sonderegger, Providence Journal and Bulletin: Theodore C. Lirik. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch: Douglass Nunn, Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal: Edmund J. Cikanek, Chicago Daily News; Earl ,F. 
Wegmann. Detroit (Mich.) Free Press: Wilson C. McGee, Miami 
(Fla.) Herald, and John B. Koffend, Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 


in Washington, called after local 
authorities complained that the 
task of barring criminal syn- 
dicates from political power was 
too great for them to achieve 
alone. 

Statement of Purpose 

“The United States is feeding 
the most tremendous criminal 
pom .. the oe of the 
world,” the cooperative group 
of papers asserted in a state- 
ment of purpose at the Chi- 
cago conference. 

“We believe that organized 
crime, with syndicated bling 
at its heart, is cutting leep into 
this nation’s economy,” the 
papers added. “We believe that 
organized crime is a challenge 
to the authority of constituted 
government, national and local. 

“We believe that, following a 
long period of local and regional 
reporting of this problem, the 
time has come to report it on 
a national scale,” the statement 
concluded. “It is our purpose 
to tell the story of organized 
crime so that the public may 
understand its national char- 


acter.’ 
Whole Nation Covered 
Papers represented in the 
group agreed to cover certain 
geographical areas so the entire 


nation will be under the ob- 
servant eyes of oy re- 
portorial staffs. ch paper is to 


provide copies of stories devel- 
oped locally to others of the 
group and will answer queries 
from associated papers. Wash- 
ington bureaus of the papers 
have been integrated into the 
planned anti-crime warfare of 
words. 

Leo Sonderegger, city editor 
of the Providence (R. I.) Eve- 
ning Bulletin, suggested the co- 
operative reporting campaign 
against hoodlum mobsters. He 
said the idea occurred to him 
after a former employe of a 
notorious hoodlum volunteered 
an affidavit declaring that na- 
tionally-known racketeers had a 
finger—or out-stretched paws— 


in gambling in Rhode Island, 
little in land but large in betting 
aggregates. Additions to. the 
group of participating papers 
are voted by the existing panel. 
“It’s like a little 
Press, although we have no for- 
mal organization or el 
leaders,” explained Luke P. Car- 
roll, assistant city editor of. the 
New York Herald Tribune, who 
represented his paper at the 
Chicago conference. “Gambling 
is not a local matter—it’s in- 
tegrated on a national scale— 
and national reporting is needed 
to give readers an accurate pic- 
ture of its es a °, 
Assisting in the organizational 
meeting at Chicago was Virgil 
W. erson, ing director 


syndicates 
agreed to assist the project in 
every way possible. 
Plan of Action 

The following plan of action 
was detailed: 

1—Preparing of several 
stories for simultaneous re- 
lease, based on information al- 
ready at hand or readily avail- 
ble, shall be started immediate- 
ly. These stories are to be 
written by individuals or teams 
best fitted to do so. The first 
two stories will be written by 
a three-man team and will be 
based on memoranda about lo- 
cal situations, to be furnished 
by the co-operating newspapers. 

“These two stories will com- 
prise the summation of the best 
information available concern- 
ing the corporate of 
organized crime and its impact 
on municipal and state govern- 
ments. 

2—Each paper shall be as- 
signed a coverage area on a 
simple geographical basis. 

3—Each paper shall be re- 
sponsible for keeping all the 
others in the group informed as 
to developments in its area. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Publishers to Seek 
Lottery Rule Change 


By Campbell Watson 


San Francisco—Publisher as- 
sociations of California and Ne- 
vada will join in a move to 
obtain Congressional legislation 
clarifying the post office anti- 
lottery law. 

The decision for joint-action 
was reached at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Ne- 
vada State Press Association, 
attended by John B. Long, gen- 
eral manager, California News- 
paper Publishers Association. 
The sessions took place at 
Reno last weekend. 

2-Part Proposal 

_ The proposed amendment is 
in two parts. It would permit 
—— of non-profit charity 
contests all states where 
these are permissible. It would 
allow advertising of games of 
chance in states where this is 
legal providing these , 
were at non-profit arity 
events where the contests were 
incidental. 


Mr. Long, who went to the 
Reno sessions with CNPA au- 
thorization, was consulting with 
legal authorities on the phrase- 

of the measure week. 

Troubles with postal law in- 
terpretations have 


stances included a 
contest in Massachusetts, a 
bingo game in New Hampshire, 
so-called Appreciation Day ad- 
vertising in some sections of 


Southern California, and slot 
machine copy mari 
placed throughout Nevada, 


was told. 

Nevada’s troubles have been 
=. since last March, 
Joseph F. McDonald, editor, 
Nevada State Journal, told Ep- 
Tron & PUBLISHER. He was sec- 
retary of the Reno meeting con- 
ducted by Jack McCloskey, 
NSPA press committee chair- 
man and publisher of the Haw- 
erme (Nev.) Independent- 

ews. 


“The situation affects every 
paper in the United States,” 
Mr. McDonald said. “Implica- 
tions in interpretations of post 
Office regulations are such that 
tulings could be stretched to 
censorship without batting an 
pa There is much more at 
e than gambling advertise- 
ments. 


Many Interpretations 
Congressional action to clarif. 
the a regulations was de. 
cid upon as the fastest way 
to solve a situation which, Mr. 
McDonald said, has resulted in 
every postmaster and inspector 
giving a different interpretation 
of matter eligible to pass 

the mails. The post 
office rulings were originally 
to prevent the sale of 
lottery tickets through the mail, 


he declared. 
8 


A proposal that action be 
taken in the District of Colum- 
bia to obtain a court interpre- 
tation was abandoned by the 
committee on the ground such 
a move would take too much 
time, it was learned. Presenta- 
tions already have been made 
to the U. S. Solicitor General, it 
was reported. That official’s 
reply indicated little chance for 
a change in the Post Office De- 
partment’s attitude. 

Asked for an interpretation 
of the recent series of post 
office decisions, a California offi- 
cial, who declined the use of 
his name, said: 

“If that’s the situation, news- 
papers can be prevented from 
ge race results and forms 
> oat ions going through the 


2 olerti 
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The California-Nevada pro- 
posal calls for these additions 
to the fifth paragraph of Section 
36.6 Postal Laws of 1948: 

“Provided that this section 
shall not prohibit the advertis- 
ing in newspapers of general 
circulation of games of chance 
where the cipant must be 





up physically present to engage in 


the same when such games of 
chance are confined to states in 
which, by state law, they are 


legal. 

“Fiso, provided that this sec- 
tion does not apply to adver- 
tisement of any kind placed by 
non-profit corporations whose 
offer of prizes by chance is 
wholly incidental to the pur- 
poses of the corporation and the 
proceeds of such games of 
chance are wholly devoted to 
charitable purposes or to news 
stories in any newspaper of 
general circulation which re- 
ports the results of such games.” 

s 


Advertisers Want 
Babies’ Addresses 


PorRTLAND, Ore. — For four 
days, Portland newspapers ran 
birth and death notices without 
addresses while the city health 
officer determined the law on 
the subject. 

The health bureau withheld 
addresses in accordance with 
what it thought was instructions 
from the state health officer. 
The forms furnished by the state 
make no provision for addresses. 

The first publication of birth 
notices without addresses 
brought a wave of protest from 
advertisers, including florists, 
diaper and laundry services, 
dairies, etc. The addresses were 
back in the papers on Feb. 8. 

s 


Auto Show Section 

BurraLo, N. Y.—The Buffalo 
Evening News Feb. 11 published 
16 pages of automobile news, 
pictures and advertising in its 
Saturday Magazine Section in 
connection with the opening of 
Buffalo’s first Auto Show in 
nine years. 





‘Special Event'— 
P. O. Hits Bingo! 


Cincinnati, O. — First, the 
Post Office Department banned 
“Bingo” from amusement ads 
pertaining to night clubs, and 
then owners of these establish- 
ments called it “Socials.” Now 
that is out. Hereafter, the club 
owners must term it a “Special 
Event,” which is okay with the 
P. O. people. 


Milton Kaplan 
Goes to London 
As INS Editor 


fe agg of Milton L. 
Kaplan as news editor of the 
International News Service Lon- 
don bureau was 





Faris, 
tor-in-chief. 

Mr. Kaplan, 
who is 30 years 
old, becomes 
top news assis- 
tant to Charles 
A. § , who 
directs INS 
news operations 
in the British 
Isles. Prior to 
his departure 
for London last week, he served 
for over a year on both the 
cable and news desks at INS 
headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Kaplan’s wife, the former 
Doris Willens, resigned from 
the staff of Evrror & PUBLISHER 

accompany her husband to 
his new post. She will continue 

write special articles for 
E&P, mainly on topics of British 
journalism. 

Mr. Kaplan, a native of 
Minneapolis, is a product of the 
University of Minnesota School 
of Journalism (class of ’43). He 
started on the staff of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, where for 
five and a half years he cov- 
ered news and feature assign- 
ments and rose to the top gen- 
eral assignment spot. He was 
assistant city editor, then night 
city editor of the Tribune be- 
ed coming to New York in 





Kaplan 


Mrs. Kaplan also had worked 
on the Minneapolis Tribune be- 
fore studying at Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of 
Journalism. 

s 


Subsidy Is Favored 


For German Press 

San Francisco—Governmental 
subsidy to strengthen newspa- 
pers of Western Germany ap- 
pears desirable to Kenneth Mc- 
Ardle, San Francisco Chronicle 
editorial writer, just returned 
from a European tour. 

Advertising support is poor 
and many persons are too im- 
poverished to buy dailies in the 
West, while Soviet subsidies en- 
able wide circulation in Eastern 
Germany, Mr. McArdle said. 
He favors federal assistance un- 
til the Western Zone papers gain 
strength. 


Vick Suggests 
Ad Differential 
Cut to 15-25% 


RateicH, N. C.—Most news- 
papers have too great a differ- 
ential in their retail and gen- 
eral advertising 
Cc & 

&) ,  man- 
ager of the 
media depart- 
ment: for Vick 
Chemical Co., 
told members 
of the Newspa- 

er Advertising 

xecutives As- 
sociation of the 
Carolinas at 
their 12th an- 
nual winter 
meeting here. 

Mr. Holland said his company, 
which places advertising in 250 
dailies and 2,000 weeklies, found 
most papers charge from 45 to 
55% more for their general or 
national advertising. Added 
costs for handling this type of 
advertising do not justify such 
a wide differential, he con- 
tended. 


Asked what he thought would 
be a fair rate, he suggested a 
differential of about 15%, with 
a maximum of 25%. 

Mr. Holland said the com- 
pany, one of the nation’s few 
major advertisers which places 
its copy directly, favored news- 
papers as a medium because of 
their territory penetration and 
flexibility. To emphasize the 
latter characteristic, he said his 
company is able to change pace 
on a national advertising pro- 
gram in newspapers 
seven days. Pace changes are 
necessary, he explained, when 
the company finds an epidemic 
of colds is sweeping a certain 
area. 

He also suggested’ more 
papers should supply advertis- 
ers with maps showing the 
number of families in each 
county in which they circulate 
and the percentage which sub- 
scribe to the paper. 

Return to Black in Ads 

Fred Spiegel, art director for 
Metro Associated Service in 
New York, informed the grou! 
that in recent months a tre 
toward lighter ad copy had 
been reversed, and now adver- 
tisers seem “headed back to 
black—black—black.” 

Approximately 100 advertis- 
ing men and women from the 
Carolinas and several other 
states attended the convention. 
Josephus Daniels, Jr., president 
of the News and Observer Pub- 
lishing Co., and John A. Park, 
editor and publisher of the Ral- 
eigh Times, were hosts at the 
winter meeting. 

J. L. Allegood, advertising 
director of the Wilmington 
(N. C.) Star-News, was elected 
president, succeeding Rex Free- 
man of the Wins alem Jour- 
nal-Sentinel. 

Other officers are: Rudy Fon- 
ville, Burlington Times-News, 
second vicepresident; and O. A. 
Robinson, Charlotte Observer, 
secretary-treasurer. 


rates, 
Bf 





Allegood 
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Inland Suggests P. O. 
Modernize Operation 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco—Inland Daily Press 
Association’s directors issued a 
statement at the close of the 
winter age here this week, 
asking the Post Office Depart- 
ment to take three steps before 
Congress acts on proposed in- 
creases in postage rates affect- 


Ag een ats 
e Inland statement declared 
the Department should first (1) 
make a thorough study of ineffi- 
ciencies in its operations; (2) 
reduce costs through the elim- 
ination of all internal waste, 
adoption of modern methods and 
equipment, and reorganization 
of its services; (3) establish a 
sound cost allocation system. 

The statement pointed out 
these three requests were rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, further asserting 
that the “burden of any increase 
in second class rates would fall 
on every farm family in the 
United States.” 

Bill May Stay in Senate 

The board’s statement was 

resented after a special meet- 
with the Inland’s postal af- 

fairs committee, and in the light 
of the House of Representatives’ 
passage last week of a bill that 
would increase second class pos- 
tal rates for newspapers over 
S _ circulation from 30 to 


Inland members heard briefly 
from Rep. Ed Jenison, publisher 
of the Paris (Ill.) Beacon-News, 
a member of the House Post 
Office Committee, who warned 
that administration forces: had 
served notice on publishers that 
postal rates will go higher. He 

led, however, there is a pos- 
sibility the postal rate bill may 
not come out of the Senate this 
session. 

Dorothy Thompson Warns 

Dorothy Thompson, Bell Syn- 
dicate newspaper columnist, 
startled Inlanders at luncheon 
by asserting “we are already in 
the midst of World War III. id 

“This war we are in is not at 
all a repetition of World War 
I,” she said. “It is fought, not 
with foreign armies, but with 

columns, and with the 
guerrilla armies of others.” 

“Mr. Alger Hiss was the chief 
Political adviser at Yalta,” she 
said. “What exactly was his 
tole? What memoranda, if any, 
did he present? Does anybody 
know? Yet I have said it before, 
and here say it again, that noth- 
ing Mr. Hiss might have taken 
from the secret State Depart- 
ment files and handed the Rus- 
sians could compare in service 
to the decisions made at Yalta.” 

| to the part the press 

can play in “these crucial days,” 
Miss Thompson said: 
Hits Soviet Publicity 

“Nor do we, of the press, wage 
an adequate defensive war 
const the Russian propaganda, 

against the conditions 
which colton people. As far as 
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the first is concerned, it is more 
than obvious that the only use 
the Russians have for the 
United Nations is to use it as a 
sounding board for publicity. 
Yet every time Mr. Vishinsky or 
Mr. Malik open their mouths, 
the so-called bourgeoise press, 
especially in New York, gives 
them a big spread. 

“And every time there is a 
real fight in the United Nations 
it ends up with the press pub- 
lishing a aa of Mr. 
Vishinsky and Sir Hector Mac- 
Neil, or Mr. Malik and some 
other westerner, grinning at 
each other. How can the public 

possibly take this struggle with 
full seriousness? 

“Last turday, when the 
dreadful story broke about Pro- 
fessor Fuchs, cheek by jowl 
with it on the front page was 
a two-column wide story quot- 
ing, Jacob Malik as accusing the 
FBI of fapping telephone wires 
of high UN functionaries. It was 
perfectly obvious the Russians 
made the accusation simply to 
offset the Fuchs story. 

“Since they had made the ac- 
cusation several times before I 
can’t see what news value it 
had. Yet they accomplished 
their purpose of saying, ‘you, 
too,’ and not in Moscow, right 
in New York, and on the front 
page. If the press of this coun- 
try would absolutely ignore 
every Russian statement for a 
month, that would shake their 
confidence.” 

The Bergman Story 

Miss Thompson also took oc- 
casion to link the heavy play of 
the Ingrid Bergman story with 
Russian testing of the Ameri- 
can mind a strength of re- 
sistance, stating: 

“When they (Russians) see a 
whole country concentrating 
considerable attention upon the 
love affair of a second rate 
actress, which is first glamor- 
ized throughout the nation, and 
then becomes the target of high- 
ly hypocritical denunciation— 
that cheers them up. 

“We, of the press, have a huge 
responsibility on our shoulders, 
in this strange third world war, 





Two classified admen at Inland 
clinic: Harold Wehr, left, Wash- 
ington (Ia.) Journal, and — 
Inman, Pontiac (Mich.) Press. 


Columnist 
left, Decatur (IL. 


which is more a battle for the 
mind and soul than even a bat- 
tle in arms. Our _ wartime 
posters used to say, ‘Hush, the 
enemy is listening.’ And I think 
it would be well for all of us, 
when we write or compose a 
printed page, also to say to our- 
selves, Careful, the enemy is 
reading.’ ” 

Labor Problems Discussed 

Inlanders attended a labor con- 
ference at which 3 om- 
son, Milwaukee ( Wis.) Sentinel, 
was chairman. Speakers in- 
cluded Robert C. Bassett, gen- 
eral counsel on labor for Hearst 
Newspapers, and George N. 
Dale, chairman, ANPA Special 
Standing Committee. Publish- 
ers took collective inventory of 
their position in negotiating 
union contracts. 

Mr. Dale outlined trends in 
negotiations, citing eight favor- 
able trends two unfavor- 
able. In the latter category he 
placed the difficult problem of 
pensions as part of contracts 
with newspapers and efforts of 
the pressmen’s union to increase 
manning. 

On the favorable side, he men- 

tion 

x Trend toward no wage in- 
creases, admitting, however, 
that a majority of the contracts 
to date have granted some form 
of wage increase, but that ar- 
bitration awards are generally 
in opposition to such increases. 

2. Decrease in newspaper 
strikes. 

3. Increase in arbitrations. 

4. Mechanical research lead- 
ing to better production. 

5. More attention to personnel 
administration. 

6. Court cases upholding man- 
agement’s rights in labor dis- 

tes, 


putes. 
7. Settlement of strikes with- 
out having newspaper plants 


closed. 
8. Improved contracts, indi- 
eating what publishers can ac- 


complish if they negotiate care- 


fal. 

r. Dale said publishers 
should approach contract de- 
mands for ions cautiously. 
“It is not a simple matter like 
vacations,” he said, “and re- 
Oe expert advice and coun- 


hte es Regulations 

Chicago, 
assistant pom director of the 
wage and hour division, caused 





yy Thompson, center. chats with Edward Lindsay, 
> Mecchh & Reviews. end Cats Stedien Topeka 
(Kan.) Journal, at Inland luncheon. Mr. — is president of the 
Inland Daily Press Associatio 


publishers to sit up and take 
notice when he said it was pos- 
sible no exemptions would be 
allowed for correspo un- 
less they were definitely e- 
pendent contractors. He granted, 
however, the question was open 
for debate, depending upon 
what arrangements papers may 
have with their country corre- 
spondents, especially those who 
work for more than one paper, 
or submit news material on a 
free lance basis. 

George Inman, “Pontiac ( Mich.) 
Press, told of that paper’s phone 
room as an effective means of 
developing more classified linage. 

Harold Wehr, Washington ( Ia.) 
Journal, outlined a su 

program for small dailies to 
build classified advertising, by 
first developing transient ads 
and then turning to commercial 
accounts. For papers in rural 
communities, he termed the 
classified page as “the trading 
post for farmers,” stating that 
retail advertisers can well af- 
ford to supplement their dis- 
play ads with classified ads that 
will bring added results. 
Better Newsprint Studied 

The Inland board instructed 
the association’s newsprint com: 
mittee, headed by Franklin D . 
Schurz, South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, to continue its study 
of various pri aimed to- 
ward improving the quality of 
newsprint and to cooperate with 
other interested associations and 

groups in such a study. 

Highlights of the group round- 
table discussions follow: 

For newspapers of more than 
20,000 circulation, 17 of 35 
papers represented reported the 
use of dispatch rooms for han- 
dling of retail advertising copy 
and mats. Declines in classified 
advertising last year were large- 
ly among those who had devel- 
—_ want ad potentials to a 

gh degree. Those who had not 
~_ so, found they were able 
° increase want ad volume in 


Kenneth Peterson, Hammond 
(Ind.) Times, told how that 


Joseph Horner, Jr., Green Bay 
(Wis.) Press Gazette, pho- 


(Continued on Page 49) 


USIS Press 


WASHINGTON — Faced with 
what seems 4 _ ae 
opposition, Sta Depart- 
ment oy “indefinitely delayed” 
a second application to have its 
overseas information ac- 
credited as reporters in the Con- 
gressional Press Galleries. 

An earlier application was re- 
ange by the standing commit- 

of dents, elected 
pre nam of the press who 
have charge of admissions. The 
newer bid for entry to the 
gallery was tentatively with- 
drawn Tuesday, 24 hours before 
a public hearing was to be con- 
ducted at which individual 
mewsmen and groups were pre- 
- to “pour it on” by way 
f assuring the standing com- 
mittee it was reflecting their 
sentiments. 

Additionally, the nema Nene 
ont before it a message fr 

B. M. McKelway, rgd of the 
pe geen Star and president 

an Society of News- 
cher Editors, stating ASNE 
wishes to be heard in opposi- 
tion to admitting government 
employes to the daily press gal- 
lery; a copy of a floor 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd of 

Virginia, a newspaper publish- 
er, W: letting down 
the barriers; a brief from Har- 
old Russell, national commander 
of AMVETS, who asked that re- 
jection of the State Department 
7 lication be coupled with ex- 

ion of correspondents for 
Tass news agency and of the 
Daily Worker. 

Propaganda Gallery—Baillie 

In_ connection with the pro- 
posal, Hugh Baillie, president 
of _the United Press, comment- 

“The USIS is regarded around 
the world as a propaganda 
agency of the United States 
Government. By adding their 
official emanations to the legiti- 
mate news exported from t 
country, they are tarnishing the 
reputation of the American 
press abroad. 

“If the law permits the USIS 
Hod —_— ee ie 
agents be put in a new 
= Propaganda The 


med to persons em- 
ployed solely for the circulating 
of official government news and 
= Or let the USIS men 
be placed on the floor of aa 
House and Senate, alo: 
the other government ag 
“The traditional separation of 
press and state in this country, 
ahd 4 — — which that 
separation has m preserved, 
— t. en from 
e. one of our greatest 
bulwarks of freedom df tom 
atid earns us the most profound 
respect abroad. I believe it 
Would be a great mistake to do 
y more than ave done to 
obscure that dividing line be- 
tween press and state, | in the 
eyes of other countries. 
Mr: McKelway’s letter said 
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Gallery 


Application Delayed 


“the ramifications of the State 
Department’s proposal should 
be fully explored and under- 
stood before anything is done 
which might place an important 
principle in jeopardy.” 

Press Service Advocated 

J. Russell Wiggins, managi: 
editor of the beecyy 
who heads a al ASNE com- 
mittee on W gton news cov- 
erage, advocated that all the 
press associations make their 
reports available to the State 
peg append so it could stay out 

f the news-gathering business. 
Denial of this service, he said, 
has forced the Department to 
set up its own staff of reporters. 

In this connection, Arthur 
Krock, chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Times, 
commented that the State De 
—_ receives ticker reports 
rom the Associated Press and 
United Press but is specifically 
barred from using the material 
on “The Voice of America. ee 

“These ticker reports,” 
Krock said, “are available as 
an information service only; 
its reportorial and _ editorial 
staffs are not allowed to put 
this material in the depart- 
mental press or on its radio b 
the terms of the contracts wi 
the Associated Press and the 
United Press. Hence this staff 
must itself confirm the accu- 
racy of what it reads in the 
newspapers and on the tickers 
and get such other items as may 
be thought required.” 

Only Tip Service Supplied 

AP and U.P. officials ex- 
plained that the ticker services 
to which Mr. Krock referred 
were the special Washington 
news reports which they sell 
to a variety of clients, notably 
government offices and individ- 
ual newspaper representatives. 
They provide merely a as 
of Washington events and 
very condensed news report. 

For several years, only Inter- 
national News Service has made 
its full news report available 
to the State Department for use 
a = Voice of America pro- 


=. John Taber, New York 
Republican, proposed that the 
best way to rife | the State De- 
partment’s plan for a_ press 
=, =. be to poor 
sa rom any oye 
of the a branch ‘ane ts 
assigned to the press Bk, 
Senator Bed re pd 
rtment will 
quest at a later date yh that 
the petition will be denied and 
appealed (as is provided under 
congressional regulations) to 
the committee on rules and 


administration, took the Senate 
floor to a 


plead ‘to that committee 
to uphold the duly accredited 
correspondents in their attitude. 

The Virginian warned that 
admission of the State Depart- 
ment “reporters” would be fol- 
lowed by similar requests from 
other federal agencies and that 
the gallery would therefore 





have ee be greatly enlarged. 


“But,” he continued, Be 

principal concern is 
pect to the edent which 

would be established. The gal- 
lery is set apart for the conve- 
nience of the free press of 
America. It is a free press that 
we have, and a free press is one 
of the foundation stones upon 
which our democracy is found- 
ed. It should not be open to 
any agency of the government, 
just as it should not be open 
to any x. E... organization that 
has for its pi the dissemi- 
nation of gropagan 

For the Amvets, Mr. Russell 
argued that Tass is a Soviet 
Government unit and the ye 4 
Worker a Communist Party 0: 
gan, he protested, “it is 
outrageous that these pipelines 
to the Kremlin should be shown 
preferential treatment in cover- 
age of news often vitally affect- 
- our defense and our se- 


"He charged the State Depart- 
ment with “seeking entry into 
the House of the Fourth Estate” 
through the huffing and puffing 
of Federal press agents. Mr. 
Russell termed “flimsy and spe- 
cious” the argument that the 
overseas information staff writ- 
ers are news reporters, remind- 
ing that their primary duty is 
selective collation of news for 
propaganda purposes. 

“This,” said the Amvet com- 
mander, “is the antithesis of 
the normal function of the free 
press.’ 

Expressing hope that the de- 
partmental “reporters” will be 
denied admission on the ground 
that they are propagandists, Mr. 
Russell asked “in the name of 
logic and common sense” that 
the same action be taken with 
respect to Tass and the Daily 
Worker representatives. 


Herbert Apologizes; 


Relied on Magazine 

Detroir—John R. Herbert, 
managing editor of the Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot Ledger, apolo- 
gized to the Detroit Free Press 
this week for making an in- 
correct reference to it in an 
address before New England 
circulation managers. (E&P, 
Feb. 4, page 9 and Feb. 11, 
page 76). 

Mr. Herbert explained in a 
letter to Dale Stafford, manag- 
ing editor of the Free Press, 
that the reference to the Knight 
newspaper’s handling of a 
Hollywood story was based on 
an article in Time magazine. 

“That doesn’t absolve me, of 
oma wrote Mr. Herbert. “I 
really don’t try to be a stinker. 
I spent three ve pleasant 
weeks at the manag editors’ 
seminar at Columbia with Wal- 
ter Pierre in 1947 and perhaps 
me can tell you whether I am 

ed old trouble maker or 

y who makes a mistake and 

ts it willingly.” 

What he was trying to do in 
os talk to the circulation men, 

Herbert said, was to urge 
+ ty to pay more attention to 
the news end of ge business. 

“As far as I am concerned, 
the matter y terminated, wae 
Stafford told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, 
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Madison Dailies 
Cite Progress 
In Merger Year 


Mapison, Wis.—The Capital 
Times and _ Wisconsin State 
Journal on Feb. 14 marked the 
first anniversary of their joint 
business and mechanical de 
partment operation under Madi- 
son Newspapers, Inc. The event 
was -hailed in special six-page 
sections in both papers. 

The papers reported that both 
had gained circulation and ad- 
vertising since the consolida- 
tion. The Journal’s circulation, 
after taking a temporary dip 
after the consolidation. climbed 
to 36,9 Im 1,500 higher 
than when it was published as 
an afternoon paper. Times cir- 
culation stands at 41,241. 

The Journal publishes Sun- 
days and every morning. The 
Times publishes an afternoon 
paper six days a week. Under 
the consolidation, each paper 
continued separate editorial 
policies. 

Louis E. Heindel, advertising 

f Newspa- 
pers, ‘Inc., reported revenues of 
his department have increased 
10% in the first year. 

- William T. Evjue, editor and 
publisher of the Capital Times, 
hailed the Madison experience 
as proof that such consolidations 
can enable a community to = 
tinue having “two newspape 
militantly defending two pace 
of views, at a time when the 
general trend over the country 
is toward the one-newspaper 


He asserted that the consoli- 
dation in Madison was accom- 
plished “without affecting the 
editorial identity or ind 
dence of either newspaper. 

A State Journal editorial, 
signed by Don Anderson, pub- 
lisher, mentioned some of the 
“worries” which beset the paper 
when it entered the morning 
field. 

“For 110 years,” Mr. Anderson 
wrote, “the State Journal had 
been a weekly or an evening 
newspaper. How willingly 
would our subscribers , soe ¢ 
morning paper? Madison’s last 
morning paper had passed away 
in 1919 for lack of support. . 
The answers were not long in 
coming. There were some com- 
plaints and a few cancellations. 

. Our total circulation, which 
we fully expected to drop 
sharply, remained on an even 
keel. Today we have more 
readers both daily and Sunday 
than ever before in our history 
—and it is going up steadily.” 

“As a city of 100,000, Madison 
can support a morning newspa- 
per in a way that a city of bey 
could not back in 1921 
Anderson — 


Healy to ew 
Cuicaco — Gerald B. Healy, 
central division manager of In- 
ternational News Service, is re- 
signing the end of February to 
handle publicity for the cam- 
pai of Don Ebright, Repub- 
aun candidate for governor of 
0. 
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For Grand 


Mramr, Fla.—Reubin Clein, 
ublisher of the weekly Miami 
Life, was sentenced to 30 days 
in jail Feb. 13 by Circuit Judge 
Charles A. Carroll for contempt 
of court for refusing to disclose 
the source of a news story. 


The story purported to tell 
— panony oe the —— 
i eed vatiem _ . bribe 
Miami “$00.80 Iman Mel- 
vin Tichand 


Mr. Richard had said in pub- 
lic he had been offered the 
money to permit open gambling 
in Miami Beach. 

Judge Carroll ruled Mr. Clein 
violated his oath to tell the 
whole truth and obstructed jus- 
bmg when he used to tell 


Mr. Clein freed upon 


$1,000 appeal 
hearing of the ase, belies te the 
state Supreme Cor 


Fined for , im 
A few days before the con- 
tempt case, Mr. Clein was fined 
$25 and costs for assaulting a 


radio disc jockey. 
Mr. Clein ie two appear- 


ances before the Grand Jury 
following publication of the 
story in his newspaper. On his 
= appearance he refused to 

oath of secrecy. On 
his ‘second he refused to answer 
the jury’s questions on_ the 
ground of newspaper tradition 
to protect news sources. 

Judge Carroll ruled his re- 
fusal to testify obstructed the 
jury in its lawful attempt to 
discover if one of the members 
was giving out confidential in- 
formation. 

The plea of newspaper tradi- 
tion was a mitigation of the 
contempt, the judge ruled, but 
was not extenuation. The tra- 
dition to protect news ——- 
has no basis in law, he said. 
While it is something followed 
as a custom, it should not be 
allowed to interfere with the 
operation of the courts, he held. 

Jury Secrecy Stressed 

Judge Carroll was quoted in 
the jury's | recommendation for 
a new iq 

“To warn offenders that their 
conduct is under investigation 
by the Grand Jury; that certain 
iene | have or have not been 

dicted; that certain testimony 
has or has not been given be- 
fore the Grand Jury is especial- 
ly serious when this warning is 
given in a conspicuous and sen- 
sational way in a newspaper. 

“Even when it does not lead 
Ay. - of on, offender it 

result in the disappearance 
of Snaterial witnesses or docu- 
mentary f and thus * fail- 
ure of the grand jury to se- 
cure evidences for presentment 
or indictments. 

“Secrecy also is required in 
order that the ge of in- 
nocent persons may not suffer 
from the tact that their conduct 
is under investigation or has 
= investigated by the Grand 


Publisher in Contempt 
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Jury Story 


“Secrecy is further required 
for the a . of witeenses 
who ag go before the Grand 
Jury to make report of their 
knowledge of the subject or per: 
sons. under investigation with- 
out fear of their right, of pri- 
vacy and secrecy being violated 
by uninvited, conspicuous and 
sensational newspaper stories.” 


ATF Develops 
New Machines 
In Gravure Field 


The “revolutionary” methods 
of printing recently discussed 
“are really more evolutionary 
than revolutionary,” Tho 


Inc., said in a letter forwardi: ing 
a quarterly dividend to A’ 
stockholders. 

ATF, Inc. “is the parent com- 
pany of American Found- 
ers, man rer of type and 
Pig. einen ae and other print- 


cneane: alic ~~ trends in 

the graphic arts i ” the 
ATF president said, “no ‘doubt 
arises from the fact that the in- 
dustry today is beginning to 
reap the benefits of technolog- 
ical P aevelopments under investi- 
gation for Many years. Con- 
popular belief, how- 


more evolutionary than 
revolutionary. They are, in the 
light of the whole picture, im- 
portant stepping stones in a con- 
tinuous path to better perform- 
ance and better products.” 
‘Premature Wonders’ 

He said virtually all of the 
supposedly “revolutionary won- 
ders” which it has been claimed 
would stand the industry on its 
head are still in the experi- 
mental stage and the announce- 
ments were three to 10 years 
premature. 

“In the years since the war 
we have spent many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in re- 
search,” Mr. Jones continued. 
“Now we are able to tell you of 
the first results of our wide- 
spread ater a ag program. 

“In American Type Founders 
we are putting out a new group 
of ee which will have a 
hea impact on the gravure 
pining "held. (fam as Sunday 
supplements.) Our equipment, 
which is photo-mechanical, re- 
duces cylinder costs drastically 
and makes possible great accu- 
racy. This equi; mt opens a 
new field for us. We control 
the patents on this equipment 
and will lease it to users on an 
annual rental basis. 

“We are introducing three 
new machines for the photo- 
Dam setting of display 
Each of these machines serves a 
definite function and while, in 
one sense, ~~ compete with 
foundry type, to a greater de- 
gree they supplement our type 
foundry business by providing 
a new medium for the use of 
our designs.” 





DOUBLE BIRTHDAY GREETINGS. 
Pictured at party marking the 43rd birthday of Burke, Kuipers & 





yY ne 


Delaney. ad 


ee 
*. 





representatives, are: Left to right—James 
Sinclair 


Refining Co.: Charles E. 


Moreau, publisher of New Jersey weeklies; John J. Rahill, BE&M: 
William Tieman, media director. Atherton & Currier: John E. Mayer, 
media director, Street & Finney: and Charles W. Beller, B 





2s was also the birthday of David 





h, right, nati 1 adver- 
tising manager, Houston (Tex.) 
Post, who is greeted by Stephen 
P. Mahoney, treasurer of BK&M. 


Standard Form 
Is Adopted for 
Non-Agency Ad 


Los ANGELES—An idea for a 
standard order form to be filled 
out and signed by advertisers 
buying newspaper space direct- 
ly—without going through agen- 
cies—has been adopted by the 
Los Angeles Times as the result 
of a aot oo ae -_ Dunni- 
gan, disp. 

The y ond a not only 
a written record of the sale, but 
contains all pertinent informa- 
tion, including credit reference. 
It overcomes the possibility of 
a pon pom ap between the 
account and the newspaper, and 
between the stag oe own credit 





and adverti departments. 
Formerly the placement of 
non-agency ads was almost as 


casual as the eaventioer drop- 
ing in or telephoning and say- 
ing, “I want to run such-and- 
such an ad on Th 

The form is filled out in =. 
licate. One copy goes to the 
vertiser, one to the credit de- 
partment of the newspaper, and 
the other to its advertising de- 
partment. 

Mr. Dunnigan beenner a cash 
award for his sugg 

The 5442x8% = form pro- 
vides the usual authorization 
line, name and address of ad- 
vertiser, dates, space size, rate 
per inch, total charge, signature 
of advertiser, with title. credit 
reference, and signature of 
salesman. 





Paper Fights 
Chief's Ban on 
Accident News 


e 
station regarding automo! 
eidents. 

The split occurred — = 

newspaper’s our e 
chief had withheld a report on 
a collision at a downtown inter- 
section. The accident involved 
a car driven by the ped 

An .-¥- Daily Press re- 

porter, the newspaper charges, 
poo his daily rounds and con- 
tacted the police station. The 
reporter received no informa- 
tion on the crash. On the fol- 
lowing Monday, the accident 
was reported over a local radio 
station. The newspaper then 
charged the official th with- 
holding information. 

Chief Hennell ae that 
henceforth there would be no 
more accident reports released 
to press and radio, until the re- 
ports became part of the court 
records. He quoted a Wisconsin 
statute headed “Accident Re- 

ports a a and 
pone n 

walle reuued written acci- 
dent ne. including those 
required by county and mu- 
nieipel authorities, shall be for 
the confidential use of such de- 
partment or authorities.” 


The newspaper testea to 
City Manager Jose ‘arren. 
The City Council later asked 
the city attorney to give an 


opinion. 

PCAmOng things which Chief 
mg ae Sn. in 

newspaper c - 
formation concerni drunken 
drivers, reckless vers, hit- 
and-run drivers, even cases of 
manslaughter arising out of ac- 
cidents.” 


Wirephoto Expands 
Mexico Crry—Mexico’s first 
AP Wirephoto receiver — 
the — recei 7“ 
Mexico City and the U. S. Rete 


work, started service Feb. 1 at 
El Porvenir, Monterr morn- 
ing paper. The ins tion is 


the fourth in Mexico. 
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“No Increase’ 
Pattern Holds 
In N. Y. Ruling 


PR pattern of no “fourth 
¥ increases for New 


aed an arbitration panel. It de- 
a raise for members of the 
fewspaper and Mail Deliverers 
Dalen independent, on 15 news- 
papers. 
Aaron Horvitz, named as im- 
partial arbitrator by the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation © 


against decreases asked by the 
Publishers Association of New 
York City. 

9th Consecutive Case 

There was no opinion in con- 
nection with the finding, sub- 
scribed to by Harold Hall, New 
York Times, and Thornton Hall, 
New York Herald Tribune, rep- 
resenting the publishers. Union 
representatives dissented. 

This was the ninth consecu- 
tive “no increase” ruling or 
settlement affecting New York 
City dailies. Three such cases 
involved members of the News- 
paper Guild which ee 





Newsprint Probe Has Truman OK; 
No Canadian Tonnage for Britain 


Wasuincton — Congressional 
pao my into reported mon- 
aspects of Canadian news- 
prin Ping luction and 


ch was to be launched 


yes this’ month, will not get under 


way for at least another month. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler of New 
York, chairman of the House 
Judiciary oe has "4 


—s e study of whether cana- 
firms are holding d 
production to maintain high 
S ces of print paper, and re- 
ted questions. 
use con- 


teq been given the “go ahead sig- 


nal” and approval of President 
Truman on a schedule of inves- 
tigations + which includes the 
newsprint inquiry. 
Invited to Canada 

Late last week, R. M. ey on 
president of the Newsprint 
sociation of Canada, invited i 
Celler and his committee to 
visit Canada for a first-hand in- 

quiry into the newsprint in- 


Boren B 
followed that procedure. 
Association stat he said, co- 


and distribu- would 


pee ae in compiling data and 
lana’ material. 

told newsmen he 

t the invitation it 


equite a number of Canadians” 
had offered to Testity at Wash- 
ington hearings. 


Lonpon—The Board of Trade 
has finally decreed there shall 
be no imports of a from 
Canada in the first six months 
of this year. The order may be 
extended for the full Fag 

In 1949, the British Isles took 
126,484 tons of newsprint from 
Canada, Bs 5,000 t tons more 
than in 1948. 

The Board of > decision 
was termed by F. P. Bishop, 
general manager of the News- 
print Supply Co., as “far more 
drastic than had been expected 
or seems necessary.” 

Imports of woodpulp for mak- 
ing newsprint here also have 
been scaled down, because of 


The publishers oped 
some means would have been 
found to maintain token ship- 
ments from Canada under their 
—" contracts with the 








with individual ne 
= B gre six affected “unions 
ch bargain with the Pub- 


+ mae yo ge 
Last A the Association 
won its ‘arst “no increase” de- 
cision in the key Alger Award 
affecting mailers. Photo-engrav- 
ers settled a month later with- 
out a raise. Electricians lost on 
arbitration od December. Then 
tw “no increase” 
settlements with machinists and 
paper handlers in January, on 
the day the New York Sun sale 


‘was ar- 
last month on a wage re- 
opening clause in a two-year 
contract that expires in October. 
Stalemate on Printers 
A_ stalemate continued this 
— in negotiations between 
Association and 
sy Union = 6. 


dolph has participated in some 
meetings. Wages and pensions 
are ime issues. 

With strike votes approved 
for three New York units of 
the Newspaper » negotia- 
tions continued in an effort to 
break di 


th New 

Times, New York Daily News 

and the Amsterdam News. 

Members of the Times unit of 

Tu night nd Wednesday, 

ay an A 

to authorize their officers to 

purpose of taking a strike 

e@ purpose o: a e 

vote, unless the re t stale- 
mate oe is ended. 


a 
a 


reported som 
n a at t the 
Baby coat 


gotiations were 
e Amsterdam 
a the illness of 
(age publisher. 
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Postal Bill Branded 


As ‘Special 


“I?’s SPECIAL PRIVILEGE gone 
hog wild,” said Cranston Wil- 
liams, general manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, as he issued an 
analysis of the House postal 
rate bill ~ week. (E&P, Feb. 
11, page 10.) 

Mr. Williams pointed to ex- 
emptions provided for 975 daily 
newspapers (of less than 10, 
circulation), for about 7,000 
other ‘newspapers (of less than 
5,000 circulation) and for large 
farm magazines published for 
profit. 

“Exemption for any increase 
in second class rates,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said, “is anted in the 
House bill’ to such farm a. 
cations (with over 1,000, 
culation) as Country Gentle: 
man, Farm Journal, Progressive 
Farmer, Capper’s Farmer, Mid- 
west Farm Paper Unit, Nation’s 
Agriculture, Southern Farmer 
and Successful Farmer.” 

The exemption for newspa- 
pers would cover more than 
half the total of dailies and 
three-fourths of all the week- 
lies, _semi-weeklies tri- 
weeklies, This provision is car- 
= in both House and Senate 

The ANPA office also advised 
publishers that if the bill passed 
by the House on Feb. 9 meets 
with approval of the Senate and 
White House, the increased 
rates will become effective on 


e House bill provides that 
puhiinations having more than 


Privilege 


75% advertising in more than 
one-half of their issues during 
any 12-month period will have 
their second-class mailing priv- 
ileges revoked. The Senate bill 
sets the percentage as 85%. 

Both House and Senate bills 
provide that the rate for pub- 
lications having less than 5% 
advertising would be two cents 
a pound. 

The House bill continues the 
free-in-county mail, but the 
Senate bill calls for elimination 
of free-in-county delivery for 
all newspapers where rural and 
star route deliveries are made. 


Senate Experts 
Analyze P. O. Bill 


WasHINGcTON—Staff experts of 
the Senate Post Office Commit- 
tee have been assigned to ana- 
lyze the postage rate increase 
bill and submit a report at a 
meeting to be called about 


Senator Olin D. Johnston, 
chairman of the Senate group, 
will ask his associates whether 
they wish to accept the House- 
passed version or continue to 
oo for enactment of their own 


Newspapers and other second- 
class users would pay approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 more an- 
pon under the legislation 
the House. The 


ved by 
Senate draft would boost sec- of 


ond-class rates by about $10,- 
000,000 a year. 





24-Page Edition 
Of Macon Daily 
On Coosa Paper 


Macon, Ga.—With its Feb. 10 
issue, the Macon Telegraph be- 
came the first daily —_- 
to publish a complete tion 
on newsprint manufactured at 
ae Coosa River Newsprint 
mil 


The entire edition of 24 pages 
was printed on this new prod- 
uct made from Southern on 

Present to witness perform- 
ance of the paper on the Tele- 
graph’s presses Lang A two offi- 
cials of the River mill: 
Ralph - Watt, vicepresident, 
and S$. B. Pinkerton, service en- 


‘ineer. 
. Peyton Anderson, publisher, 
and Blake Jones, pressroom 
foreman, said they —_ pleased 
with the newsprint 

“Editions of the Telegraph will 
be printed partly on Southern 
pine paper and partly on paper 
made in Maine, previous source 
of all Telegraph newsprint. But 
more and more Southern news- 
print will be used, Mr. Ander- 
son said. 

The Telegraph has been close- 
ly identified with the project to 
produce newsprint from pine 
trees. It was through the efforts 
of the late W. T. Anderson, pub- 
lisher of the Telegraph, that an 
initial appropriation was ob- 
tained from the state of Georgia 
for Dr. Charles H. Herty’s re- 
search work on pines. 

Mr. Anderson and Dr. Herty, 
now world famous for his suc- 
cessful discoveries, were close 
friends and the scientist credit- 
ed the editor for much of his 
encouragement. 

The Macon Telegraph Pub 
lishing Co. is a stockholder in 
the Coosa River firm. 

- . s 

TLANTA, Ga.—The Atlanta 

Journal, which has $200,000 in- 
vested in the mill, began using 
Coosa newsprint this week. 
Journal is scheduled to get 7 
000 tons a year. 

* 7” * 

Anniston, Ala.—The entire 
Sunday edition of the Anniston 
Star on Feb, 12 was printed on 

newsprint. In a feature 
story, the publisher, Col. Harry 
Ayers, announced he was “proud 
to join with Alabama Cal- 
houn County farmers” in the 
—— of ny oe The 
tar was an early financial sup- 
porter of the newsprint at 


SNPA Directors 
Interested in New Mills 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Directors 


terested in develo) aad 
— newsprint ~ > 


The SNPA board discussed the 
monn Py this week before 
cing oe 000,000 Coosa 
Mill's at ildersburg. 
In addition to the possibility 
new mills, the SNPA direc- 
tors discussed conservation pro- 
grams for ber, both on the 
county and community levels. 
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U. S. CARTOONISTS TAKE A LOOK AT GREAT BRITAIN’S ELECTION 





NOW FOR THE VERDICT 


Costello, Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News 














DUEL PERSONALITIES 


Manning, McNaught Syndicate 
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CAMPAIGN GETS HOT 


Ray, Kansas City (Mo.) Star 





U.K. Election 
Will Receive 
U. S. Treatment 


Press associations mobilized 
star political analysts and vet- 
eran reporters throughout 
Britain this week — 
American newspaper readers 
with complete coverage “Of the 
eee general election on Feb. 


ag, led communications fa- 
cilities were set up to handle 
the increased volume of ag 
age anticipated from Lo 
New York. 
120 on AP Staff 
The Associated Press said its 
London staff of 120 men and 
women would be available for 
election coverage. J Lloyd, 
chief of 4 AP London bureau, 
E. Curtis to travel 


with Winston Churchill in 
and Edwin A. Shanke 
od “travel with him around Scot- 


John Roderick is accompanying 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
on his campaign tours. Paul 
Underwood “2 and William Oatis 
0 Sean on political 

ries, 


Smith Team for INS 


An organizational 2 
niscent of the SHAEF days of 
the late war has been womes 
out in the London bureau of 
the ——— News Service. 
The direction has been assigned 
to Kingsbury Smith, INS > 
Tropean general manager. A 
Britain-wide army of provincial 
report re- 


Working with Mr. Smith will 
arles A. Smith, London 
manager of INS. The election 
thus re-unites the team which 
handled war coverage in Lon- 
don during the blitzes. 
Sea assisting 


veterans 
the Smiths will include Thomas 
C. Watson, whose long experi- 


ence eee several we on 


ye in China, India 
and er, 


John Camsell , and Milton p- 
lan, newly- to Europe 
by ion news editor. 


INS as Loi 
Direct teleprinter cable serv- 
ice into New York will be ontil- 
ized by INS for the election 
coverage, supplemented by tele- 
~— communication when de- 
sirable. 


U.P. Assignments 
To write the main ore 
be Press has 
C. Wilson, chief of U. 
ington bureau, and R. ay Shack- 
ford, U.P. news manager for 


r. Wilson, now in England, 
will write lead stories for after- 
noon papers, Mr. Shackford for 

will be assisted 


am.’s. They 
= UP: 's resident staff < i. 3 


soned American 
Britain, pees poll 
mately 


of Reuters, Ltd., said 
its whole election coverage was 
organized by the press associa- 
tion, Briti Dominion News 
Agency, which is the Reuters 
owner-partner Great Britain. 


rps of correspond- 
to travel the countryside 
with leading candidates and 

esmen. The whole cover- 
age is under Fraser Wighton, 
Reuters national correspondent 
in the United Kingdom. 

The New York headquarters 
of Reuters will remain open 24 
hours on election day for serv- 
ice to America. 


Good for Glossies 


BirMINGHAM, Ala.—John Padg- 
ett, staff artist for the Birming- 
ham News, believes he has found 
an ideal p’ ation for clean- 
ing glossy prints before retouch- 

Glin a dishwashing prod- 
5 worked perfect; a ap- 
—_ with cotton, Padgett 
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Judge Forbids 
Cameras During =» 
Doctor's Trial 


Keene, N. H.—An appeal by 
the New Hampshire Press Pho- 
tographers’ Association asking 
that Judge Harold E. Wescott of 
py Superior Court relax his ban 

cameras in his courtroom 

outing the trial of Dr. Hermann 

er, charged with the 

“mercy killing” of a cancer pa- 
tient, has been deni 

In answer to a plea “made by 
Jack Teehan of the Keene Sen- 
tinel, president of the photo- 
graphers’ association, that each 
news service be allowed to have 
one photographer present, Jus- 
tice Wescott said: 

“I am sorry that I Kg per- 
mit photographs to be taken in 
the courtroom —- the San- 
der trial. I have no objection to 
photographs being taken in the 
courtroom at any time when the 
court is not in session prior to 
Monday, Feb. 20 

“Of course pictures can be 
taken on the first floor and out- 
side the court house.” 

Mr. Teehan argued that by 
permitting each news service 
one photographer in the court- 
room a handful of ee men 
using cameras not 
with flash aa-€ “could 
provide unobtrusive photo- 
graphic coverage” without dis- 
turbing the proceedings. 

Heavy Coverage Due 

The trial, which is scheduled 
to open Feb. 20, has stirred na- 
tionwide interest. 

First announcement that 40 
seats would be reserved for the 
press has nm m ed and 
provision is now being made to 
take care of 51 r 


early this be; 
task of Jetting up facilities. 
Clerk of Court ‘ArGeer Ss. 


H and County Sheriff 
——. F. O’Brien met = 


representatives - 
and a 
fines out details of cov- 
e 
= trucks putes 7 
—— ~—F-~ sy of feet ‘ot 
Unie FB b- 
co. 
into the ‘py aber basement. 


He 


Rio Grande Valley 
Ad Tax Is Studied 


Westaco, Tex.—The Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, noted for 
red grapefruit, may be the next 
section of the country to tax it- 
self for an advertising fund. 

P... sub-committee of the Valley 

Cc ce is rec- 
pana the chamber direc- 
tors investionte the possibility of 
a tax on property valuations in 
the counties of Hidalgo, Came- 
ron a cy. 

A sore tax oo — 
approximately $250, yearly 
bp the committee indicated it 
thought the Valley’s advertis- 
ing should be directed at mid- 

western United States—from the 
Alleghenies to the Rockies. 

s 





Laire Joins Shannon 
Sherman P. Laire, formerly 
with the American New: 


Shannon & Associates, newspa- 
per representatives. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Chain Stores’ Use 
Of Newspapers Grows 


By Samuel Rovner 


NEWSPAPER AD MEN for long 


years have been eyeing the tha 


chain store field as an obvious 
but often hesitant customer. 

Heavy inroads have been 
made from time to time in the 
promotional thinking of various 

chains. As a group, however, 
they have qupuved powerful 
sistance. 

The picture is changing. Dur- 
ing the last year or two, with 
some behind-the-scenes help of 
an eager Bureau of Adve . 
signs of new stirrings noe de- 
veloped. 

Then, too, Sears, Roebuck is 
being watched closely by all the 

chains. With an expenditure of 
more than $25,000,000 a year, 
Sears is easily the nation’s top 
retail advertiser. 

And some of the other chains 
apparently are —" its 
lead on a smaller 

Woolworth, which , some- 
thing like three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in annual voume, 
conducted a test campaign last 
year which is said to have been 

ighly successful, Perhaps a 
measure of its success is the 9H 
that the firm has just 
new five-week campaign in 126 
newspapers. 

In each of the 69 Woolworth 
cities in which the ads are run- 
ning, total linage will be about 
3,000, a rather heavy ante for a 
fairly new advertiser. 

Much of Woolworth’s ad 
money, we are told, is in the 
form of cooperative ‘funds from 
manufacturers—available money 
that been bypassed pre- 
viously. 

Montgomery, Ward made the 
significant announcement a few 
‘months ago that it was discon- 
tinuing its use of spot radio. 
What this promises for the = 
papers can not yet be dete 
mined, but it should be kept in 
mind that Ward’s has been in 
the past a steady user of news- 
papers. 

Also in the wind, and more 
than a straw, is the record of 
another chain, mentioned but 
unidentified by the Bureau in 
a presentation before the recent 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association convention in 
Chicago. 

The nameless chain, a sizable 
one, spent virtually nothing in 
newspapers before last year, but 
in 1949 it bought 500,000 lines. 
That's new business. 

Also new, —— still in a 
small way, is advertising 
of D. A. Ronalte ¢ Co., which is 
averaging some 3,500 lines a 
month in each of its cities. 

d continuing their strong 
showing in newspapers are 
such chains as W. T. T Grant Co 
Neisner pewtnera, Butler Broth: 
ers (Scott-Burr Stores), West- 


re- 


~- 


out record as ni per adver- 
tisers. But some important rum- 


14 


blings are likely to be heard in 
t quarter when the Kinney 
chain floats a big spring cam- 
paign in several hundred news- 
papers—for a grand total of al- 
most a million lines. 

Kinney, incidentally, is an- 
other test-minded chain, the new 
campaign having been largely 
prompted by a small test drive 
in Iowa last year. 


Between Covers 

Pror. Nem H. Borpen, Har- 
vard’s candid biographer of 
newspaper advertising several 
years ago (“National Advertis- 
ing in Newspapers’), has writ- 
ten another book. This one, 
carefully ayy ought to give 
some aid to ndustry in bat- 
tling the ills he pos to pre- 
viously. For although designed, 
primarily for the college stu- 
dent, the book offers a wealth 
of information valuable to ex- 
perienced practitioners in all 
phases of advertising. 

The new product is “ 
tising: Text and Cases, 
published at $7.50 by Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., (Chicago). Pre- 
cisely what the name implies, it 
dissects actual case histories, 
most of them new ones, display- 
ing how. business tackles its ad- 
vertising problems. 

While it covers such matters 
as stimulation of demand, strate- 
gy, scheduling, merchandising 
coordination, agency relations, 
etc., of greatest interest to 
newspapermen, probably, is the 
chapter on selection of media. 

Without attempting appraisal 
of methods used, Prof. Borden, 
in many instances, analyzes 
detail both media strategy and 


its evolution. Judgment of the ca 


—_ is generally left to the 


In the course of the case his- 
tories on media selection, vir- 
tually all the applicable re- 
search materials available are 
exposed to the student: the 
various readership studies; ABC 
reports; newspaper and maga- 
zine linage records; etc. Usually 
the materials are related to the 
case in hand, and are presented 
in the adapted form used by the 
advertiser concerned. 

Dr. Borden makes it clear 
that he has not attempted here 
a basic advertising course. Copy 
and layout techniques, for ex- 
ample, are only occasionaly 
touched on. Essentially, his 
book is a study of the place of 

advertising in various market- 
ing approaches. 

His aim, the preface states, is 
to help develop in students “the 
understanding of advertising 
needed by top management if it 
is to employ advertising eco- 
nomically and effectively.” 

Another new Irwin publica. 

eting” 


by 
ng Association and edited by 


Reavis Cox and Wroe Alderson. 

Essays discuss the influence 
on marketing of such factors as 
potential of po; ~_-* compe- 
tition, econ theory, con- 
sumer activities, price relation- 
ships, public policy, etc. Amon; 
the contributors are some 0 
the nation’s leading marketing 
professors and practitioners. 

* s + 


Julian Lewis Watkins, vice- 
president of H. B. Hum hrey 
Co., advertising agency, to 
understate it, a fearless man. 
He has undertaken to name 
“The 100 Greatest Advertise- 


ments” in the of that 
name, just oe blished by Moore 
Publishing New York ($6). 


He had the wisdom, however, 
to dedicate the volume “To the 
hundred (or more) great ads I 
must have missed!” For, choos- 
ing a “great ad” is as much a 
matter for subjective wrestling 
as the choice of a necktie or a 
wife. 

The suspicion is strong that 
Mr. Watkins has unduly 
influenced by sloganeering in 
his judgment of great advertis- 
ing. His collection includes the 
first ads to — such well- 
known __phras as_Ivory’s 
“99 44/100% pure”; Fisk *s “Time 
to re-tire”; Stei: nway’s “The in- 
strument ‘of the immortals”; 
Woodbury’s “The skin 
to touch”; Plymouth's Cook at 
all three”; Coca Cola’s “The 
pause that refreshes” and 
“Thirst knows no_ season”; 
Ladies’ Home Journal’s “Never 
underestimate the power of a 
woman,” etc. 

It could be a slogan, at that, 
that makes for a great ad. Or 
it could be inspired copy, 
record-breaking sales, or @ 
break with tradition. All these 
elements are represented in Mr. 
Watkins’ 100. The general im- 
pression, however, is that un- 
usualness LJ his first criterion 
of “greatn 

In some enaee, it is an almost 
complete absence of copy, as in 
th’s recent — 

the “Mi be- 
eries. Or it ma y be 
“Salada is Delicious 
1; type 


you love 


but in the continuity and con- 
sistency it has enjoyed. 

There are in the series a few 
ads that have won almost uni- 
versal recognition: the New 
Haven Railroad’s “The Kid in 
Upper 4”; BBD&O’s “Brown’s 
Job”; Cadillac’s “The Pen alty 
of Leadership.” Yet, these are 
great copy—nothing else. Per- 
haps they are no greater than 
an outstandingly successful bar- 
gain basement hodgepodge, of 
which there are a thousand new 
examples every day. 

The problem a just what 
makes an ad great is illumi- 
nated, but not solved by Ray- 
mond Rubicam’s foreword to 
the book: 

There are many success- 

ful “ads, few great ones... . 
Phenomenal results alone . ; . 
do not make le feel that 
an ad Fn great unless its mes- 
— & made memorable by 
ginality, wit, insight, con- 
viction or some ‘other notable 
quality of mind or spirit. 
even those qualities do not 
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make it Fate J @. it impairs 


of the public 
toward advertising. 

“The best identification of a 
great ad is that its public is 
not only a, — db R4 = 
that both the public 
vertising wand nab ond to 
for a long time as an admirable 
piece of work.” 

That is eon & F as og : 

efinition as can 
S greatness in Bn 
can be orGefined at all. 


New Wrinkle 
App Mepia: Coney Island. 
The a of — 
World,” as 
Chamber of oumens calls it 
is selling ad space for next 
gy light poles, bar- 
pinees about the premises. All 
for the support of a whitehot 
promotion program just starting 
under the direction of Lester 
L. al addi 





ition 
hi ‘calls for 
the program 
advertising, mostly in 
newspapers. 


Rug Makers Set 
‘Fashion’ Event 


Carret manufacturers. will 
back up. the second annual 
Carpet Fashion Opening with 
$1,200,000 in newspaper and 
magazine advertising before and 
during the April 17-27 event, 
it was announced this week by 
Merrill A. Watson, president of 
the Carpet Institute. 

Plans revealed to date, he 
said, include 53 four-color 
ages in ao April and May 

es of 16 magazines; 87 four- 

color pages in Sunda 
paper or fale in 

4 =e black and 

in 32 cities, 


epeadin ngwapener —_ 
ames Lees & 


's will 
pow San with 4 
medi also by Mo- 


To Car Drivers 

MILWAUKEE Road's ——— 
program for February 
March is aimed primarily at in- 
ter-city private car drivers, 
ing them to avoid “bottlenec! 
blues” and to “take it easy. % 

The ads, appearing in 204 on- 
line and off-line newspapers and 
six national reviews and busi- 
ness magazines, are in the na- 
ture of a test. The advertising 
is directed specifically at people 
who habitually drive their own 
cars on trips between the cities 
served by the railroad. 


Price Advertising 

Nort rom Furniture Co. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., got to wondering 
recently whether today’s com- 
petitive market made price com- 
parison advertising necessary. 
Although the store had been us- 
ing such advertising regulerly, 
it tried an experimental ad with- 


out comparisons. It enjoyed 
good resu p oe Good co 
vious ads, -in fa the 
-store to conclude: oy 


id - will respond if they know the 


price.” 











LUTHER SOUTHWORTH CLARK PORTEOUS HUGH FRANK SMITH 
Best Headline Best Story Best Headline 





JOHN ROGERS 
Best Headline 


MARY ALLIE TAYLOR 
Best Story 


GEORGE PIERCE 
Best Photograph 





THOMAS PAPPAS 
Best Story 


GRANT McGEE 
Best Headline 


NULL ADAMS 
Best Story 





EWING JOHNSON 
Best Headline 


ALFRED ANDERSSON 
Best Story 


LOIS RAY 
Best Story 





FRED PAYNE 
Best Photograph 





JOE GUESS 
Best Headline 


TOM MEANLEY 
Best Photograph 


RONNIE NELSON 
Best Photograph 
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J. Z. HOWARD 
Best Headline 


MARGARETTA CLARK EDWIN HOWARD 
Best Story Best Story 


FROM MANAGING EDITOR | 
TO COPY BOY... | 


the editorial. staff of Memphis Press-Scimitar is aware of 
the value of individual contribution to the kind of team- 
work that puts out.a good newspaper. Under the leader- 
ship of editor Edward J. Meeman, this individual effort is 
stimulated through a system that recognizes the “best 
story of the week," “best photograph of the week" and 
“best headline of the week" at certain times during the 
year. 


The most recent competition produced the 26 winners 
pictured here, Each was awarded a $25 bond, From 
copy boy Ronnie Nelson, who, on his own initiative, put 
his hobby of amateur photography to test and turned 
out a fine piece of section page art, to managing editor 
J. Z. Howard, whose sparkling headline captured the 
attention of the judges . . . each has succeeded in raising 
the already high editorial standards of this newspaper 
even higher. 


This is the spirit of achievement that has, in turn, made 
Memphis Press-Scimitar a winner, 
both in reader-acceptance and in ad- 
vertising results. 


MEMPHIS 
PRESS-SCIMITAR 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper F 
ROBERT S. JOHNSON 
Best Story 





P 
% gin 


NORMAN DU BEAU RALPH ARMSTRONG 
Best Headline Best Photograph 


ADA GILKEY 
Best Story 


KENNETH MOFFETT 
Best Story 





Chicago News’ 
Net Profit 

Dips in 1949 

Cuicaco — Although 

revenue from newspaper opera- 
tions ge an se for the 
seventh ear, net 
profit of ieee “Dail iy a 


Inc., for its combined ope: 
in 1949 — $165,567 * _ . 


yo presi- 
dent and = BR 
the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing here Feb. 17. 

map operating ce — 
934,482 last year, a gain of $200,- 
336 over 1948. Net Ry 
after taxes, amounted to $825,- 
288, a decline of $219, 186 for 

wspaper operation. The 
combined operations of news- 
paper and Daily News building 
netted poor pong a 
“aaa of $165,567 over 1948. 
operating revenues rose 
to 716.8% 608 from $16,581,699 
in 1948. Building revenue to- 
taled $1,398,978, including $489,- 
854 charged to newspaper oper- 
ating costs as rental for news- 
paper occupancy. 
Reduce Funded Debt 

“An average increase of $3.02 
per ton in the price of news- 
print and constantly mounting 
labor costs are again largely re- 
sponsible for reduced earnings,” 

stated Mr. Knight. “Your ae 
pany continued the — 
—s off long-term indebted- 

as seemed pru- 
dent. *S the ad was gg 
m. $6,287,500 to $4,832,500 
decrease of $1,455,000 for the 
year 1949.” 

A dividend of 50 cents a 
share was paid Dec. 20 to stock- 
holders of record on Dec. 16. 
Commenting upon working 4 
ital of the ai, News, 
Knight stated: e co Wal 
of funds to the payment of the 
common dividend, the reduction 
of funded debt, and the pur- 
chase of equipment in excess of 
the amount of funds provided 
from net profit for the year and 
depreciation of $320,768 not re- 
quiring funds, lowered our cur- 
rent tion to $866,377, a de- 
crease of $278,756 from our net 
Miser capital position on Dec. 


gross 





Mr. Knight called attention 
to the fact that nearly 10 
months’ operation during 1949 
was under strike conditions— 
with the printers returning to 
work Sept. 19 after a, 22-month 
strike—yet the Daily News for 
the seventh consecutive year 
led the nation’s evening news- 
papers in national advertising, 
and retail advertising again sur- 
passed any previous year since 
1929. 


New Circulation High 

“Classified advertising con- 
tinued its decline in keeping 
with the national trend,” he 
said, “although Chicago news- 
papers have own greater 
losses than in most metropolitan 
centers.” 

Mr. Knight pointed out the 
Daily News attained a new all- 
time hi in circulation during 
1949. e average of 518,643 
exceeds any previous year by 
18,989, he said, adding that ac- 
cording to Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation for the six 
months ending Sept. 30, 1949, 
the Daily News made an in- 
pave oe of 18,259 over the same 

od the previous year. 

As to the outlook for 1950, 
Mr. Knight stated: 

“We are moving into the new 
year with renewed confidence 
in our ability to produce an 
ever improving newspaper that 
will continue to merit the sup- 
port of our readers and adver- 
tisers. The plant is being oper- 
ated at high efficiency. It would 

rash, however, to predict 
higher earnings so long as we 
are forced to pay an unreason- 
ably high price for newsprint 
and labor costs remain unstabil- 
iz 

“Our efforts during 1950 will 
be eo og hn yo increasing 
the ou and 
the clenination of all nonpro- 
ductive expenditures.” 


Guild is Granted 
$6 Raise in G 

Gary, Ind.—A $6 raise in the 
top minimum weekly salary for 
editorial staff members of the 
Gary Post-Tribune was granted 
this week after negotiations 
were completed with the Gary 
Newspaper Guild. The new 
minimum, $88, was retroactive 
to Oct. 23. 











Hc UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE 4 







Prayers and sermons of a man 
tremendously inspired by God— 
who preached to all the Mr. 
Joneses! 24 beautiful religious 
illustrations. 12 installments. 


MEET THE 
MASTER 


by Peter Marshall 
late Chaplain, 
U. S. Senate 





—<arepully selected buman interest series by top-flight writers! 


UNITED FEATURES icw vor iz ny 








Chicago SDX Honors 
Own Carl Kesler 


Cuicaco—The Headline Club 
of Sigma Delta Chi anes its 
own past ent, er, 
Chicago Baiy" ba state edi- 
oe, now national president of 
e journalistic fraternity, at a 
ae meeting here Feb. 15. 
Mr. Kesler, in turn, credited 
the Chicago professional ter 
with having carried on faithfully 
during wartime, setting an ex- 
ample for other gectessional 


chapters, 
He voninded members that 
SDX is the one professional or- 


ganization that ao “all 
branches and ranks” in jour- 
nalism. 


Kenneth Clayton, Chicago 
Tribune publicity division, was 
elected president of the Head- 
line Club, suce George 
Gallati, agency public relations 
man. 





Media Support of AFA 


Ad Drive at New Peak 
The third Advertising ame 
tion of America campaign to 
Civertiing has tagped oll oe 
Pp pre- 
vious drives, acco: to Ralph 
Smith, executive viewpeesidient 
of Duane Jones man of 
the committee in — 
Launched Oct. 20, the cam- 
— has been getting “excel- 
~ ce, from all me- 


th the grea 
ph Ad being shown by 
dusty, ——_ 

a > 

American daily 

mt... MM... are using the 12-mat 
campaign. More than 6,000 mats 
have been sold for promotion of 
the drive, and if each newspa- 
per runs the campaign only 
once, a total of 1,150,000 lines 
of promotion will be donated by 
the newspapers alone. 





Send direct for our four 
page study, “Worcester— 
Well Balanced for Test 


Campaigns,” or ask 
Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt, Inc., our national 
representatives. 

The Worcester Tele- 
gram-Gazette completely 
blankets this active, pros- 
perous and compact mar- 
ket. Daily circulation in 
excess of 140,000. Sunday 
over 100,000 


ke TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


wORCES Tea datearae ry RUSE 1s 


MOLONEY 





rcester— 
anced, 


ined 








In Worcester — the city of 
healthy industrial diversity, 
sound economic growth and 
consistent stability, you can 
measure test results accurate- 
ly and quickly. Worcester is 
recognized as an ideal test 
market with ALL EIGHT 
qualifications: 


Diversification of 
Industry 

Agricultural Prominence 
Population Balance 
Income Stability 
Business Activity 
Compactness of Market 
Distributive Outlets 
Blanket Coverage 














REGAN & SCHMITT 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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“lhe 


Factory 
behind the 
Koller 


The Moreland Corporation, York and Fitzwatertown 
Roads, Willow Grove, Pa. 























Rubber printing rollers are 
only as good as the efficiency 
of the plant that manufactures 
them—the quality of materials 
used—the degree of excellence 
of workmanship and the pre- 
cision of equipment. 


Moreland rubber rollers are manufactured 
in the most modern up-to-date roller manufac- 
turing plant in the United States. The best ma- 
terials of the finest quality are put into every roller; 
expert workmanship and up-to-the-minute modern equip- 
ment, plus the advantages of many years of vast experience 
in the manufacture of printing rollers makes “Moreland” 
the leading quality name in rubber printing rollers. . 
Moreland rollers are made to give the finest in reproduction and 











many hours of satisfactory service. 


For the finest in reproduction use the finest rollers — MORELAND ROLLERS 


THE MORELAND CORPORATION 
WManugacturenrs of 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
‘Jor NEWSPAPERS, LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 


Look for the Red Journals 


that identify Moreland rollers are constructed to give entire satisfaction and 


Natural Rubber Rollers long service on presses producing the finest quality reproduction, 
Synthetic Rubber Rollers or on high speed presses where “deadlines” must be met. 
Vulcanized Oil Rollers 

by Moreland Onder your Moreland rollers today and benefit by their many advantages. 


The Moreland Corporation is owned and operated by, and its products sold through the following: 
Harrigan Roller Co., Inc. Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. National Roller Co. 
Godfrey Roller Co. Frank A. Reppenhagen, Inc. C. Walker Jones Co. 
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Cops & Robbers Game 
In Washington Scored 


Allen White Foundation of 
the University of Kansas, 

Mr. Reston spoke Feb. 10 be- 
fore a convocation of Wil- 
liam Allen White 


ite, Kensas editor. 

He declared responsible of- 

— and — ng es the 
ashington “are plas ing cops 
and robbers with each cher 

“The object of the cops,” he 
said, “seems to be to conceal in- 
formation, and the object of the 
robbers is to disclose it. Both 
sides wage their own private 
little cold war ... to the 
despair of each other and the 
detriment of the public. 

Acheson Criticized 

“Mr. Acheson’s attitude to- 
ward reporters and his strategy 
in dealing with them is not un- 
like his attitude and strategy 
towerd the Russians. . . . In both 
cases he follows an aloof policy 
of containment. He is de- 
termined to block the expan- 
sionist tendencies of reporters 
in fields in which he thinks they 
have no rights.” 

This lack of understanding 
between reporters and officials 
is a serious matter in a nation 
whose action depends on the 
consent of the people, Mr. Res- 
ton pointed out. The answer for 
the American people, he said, is 
not in “adopting softer standards 
of reporting,” but in more ag- 
gressive and responsible report- 

on foreign affairs. 
Reston said: 

“A good reporter and phi- 
losopher like Bill White would 
have thought that reporters had 
become a little too courteous, 
and thet there were not enough 
chips on enough shoulders. Bill 
White would have said that of- 


ficials in Washington and 
Emporia hed always sought * 
a, much a> aan ton 

ie, espec: when they 
didn’t know where they were 
going, and that = of the neces- 
sary antidotes for brash 
young men to ask sk sticky ques- 
tions and use their legs.” 

Years ago, Mr. Reston ex- 
plained, reporters and officials 
hed more time and held daily 
press conferences. But today, 
Secretary of State Acheson 
holds press conferences only 
once a week because of the 
pressure on him. 

Ojif-Record Report on AP 

“Thus the main link between 
the reporter and the main 
source of news is broken down 
at the most critical time,” ‘ 
Reston continued. “The other 
link—off-the-record conferences, 
has broken down for a variety 
of reasons. 

“When Mr. Acheson or one of 
his aides thinks about talking 
off the record he must remem- 
ber that among the correspond- 
ents are the representatives of 
Tass, the Soviet news agency— 
and that organizations such as 
the Associated Press now con- 
sider it a useful public rela- 
tions policy to send a summary 
of off-the-record remarks to ell 
member papers for the private 
information of their editors. 
This gives editors and pub- 
lishers a sense of being in on 
things, but it terrifies govern- 
ment officials. 

“The official reporters of the 
Soviet government, the Ameri- 
can correspondents who would 
rather be first than right, 
peep-hole journalists who have 
transferred their talents and 
their mass audiences from ob- 
stetrics to politics without any 
period of gestation—all these 
are the problems of the Wash- 
ington official.” 

But the people must be ade- 
quately intiewned in a democracy 
in spite of these problems, Mr. 
Reston declared, and the gov- 
ernment is not doing what it 
could be to keep informing 
them. 

Nothing in recent years, the 
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speaker continued, has pro- 
duced es much controversy in 
the field of what should be pub- 

shed as the hydrogen bomb. 

“President Truman was op- 
posed to any public discussion 
of the bomb or his interest in 
it,’ Mr. Reston added. “If he 
had his way, nothing would 
have been said in public at all; 
he would merely have ordered 
the bomb built, like any other 
weapon, with ne announcement, 
no discussion, no debate about 
the responsibilities of American 
power, or the international con- 
trol of atomic energy.” 


It's Reporter's Job 

However, many public offi- 
cials had said that the H-bomb 
could wipe out whole popula- 
tions. To treat it as merely a 
military secret which raised no 
new political and moral ques- 
tions seemed to them an “ex- 
traordinary procedure,” Mr. 
Reston said. 

This raised the question of the 
newspapers’ rights and obliga- 
tions, @ who is to decide 
whether the information should 
be published, he added. The 
President’s attitude is that he 
must be trusted to decide with- 
out pressure or interference 
from outside, Mr. Reston said. 

The power of SS is 
growing all the time, Mr. Res- 
ton added, and the scepticism of 
the reporter will grow with it. 
The power of the executive to 
decide issues is increasing, and 
this will impose new obligations 
on reporters and probably bring 


Short Sahes Jae 


in the Hillsboro 

atone) ag 3 “Lady Breaks 

Leg; Women to Handle Sausage 
Dinner.” 


& 
WEATHER report in the Nor 
folk (Va.) Virginian - Pilot: 
“Partly cloudy and cool 
preceded by some rain, possibly 
mixed with sleep early this 
morning.” 


i 

FROM an Associated Press story 

in the Springfield (O.) Sun: 
“Prince Philip and the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Windsor can’t 
vote. The law denies the ballot 
to peers, bishops and lunatics. 
Philip, Gloucester and Windsor 
are peers.” 


WOMAN’S page item in the 
Eugene (Ore.) Register- 

Guard: “She is active in the col- 

lege band, playing a flue.” 


= 
STORY about the freighter Fly- 
ing Arrow in the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Evening Indepen- 
dent: “The freighter had put in 
at Tsingtao, Red port of North 
Carolina.” 





them even more into conflict 
with officials than in the past. 

“If the government will not 
make any effort to inform the 
people,” he added, “then it’s the 
reporter’s duty to do the best he 
can to inform them.” 
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Crowds are the order of the day 
in Greater Miami, where attend- 
ance figures at such events as the 
Orange Bowl Festival continue to 
set new all-time highs. Crowds 
are the thing in Greater Miami's 
stores, too, whose annual sales 
figures are again up in most clas- 
sifications . . . Today Greater 
Miami offers a constantly expand- 
ing year-round market plus a 
bonus tourist audience which rep- 
resents one of the greatest con- 
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ld ne Sell-Out 


centrations of buying power to be 
found anywhere in the nation. 
And the way to reach this com- 
bined audience—economically 
and effectively—is thru the pages 
of The Miami Herald, the dom- 
inant sales influence in one of the 
nation’s best markets. 
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News is your business. 
news! Write today for full details on 
Acme’s new, newsy 5-15 Telephoto service. 


ACME NEWSPICTURES 
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An Exclusive, Direct-Wire Service Especially Designed 
for Medium-Sized and Smaller Dailies 


* Today's Pictures Today 


The best and latest pictures from the 
nationwide Acme Telephoto network. 


* In Less Time 


You receive five pictures in only 15 


developed and ready for engrav- 
ing in three minutes more. 


* At Lower Cost 


More pictures at less than half the 
telephone tolls previously required. 


* One-to-One Engraving 
All pictures are in exact column sizes, 


saving time and costs in acid or electric 
engraving. 


* One-Man Operation 


It takes less than 20 minutes of one man’s 
time to receive and process the 5-15. 








Newspictures are 


The 5-15 Multi-Print comes to you in one 9x12” 
‘transmission on the new, improved 1950 model Acme 














e Telephoto! 


Telephoto Trans-ceiver. 





Hodges Joins 
Dow Jones Co. 
Executive Staff 


Gilbert T. Hodges, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of 
the New York Sun prior to its 
sale to the 
World - Tele- 
gram, has been 
appointed to the 
executive staff 
of Dow Jones & 
Co., Inc., pub- 
lishers of the 
Wall Street 
Journal, Robert 
M. Feemster, 
chairman of the 
executive com- 
mittee, an- 
nounced this 





Hodges 
Mr. Hodges has been a cham- 
pion of organized advertising, 


in which his activities have 
brought him many honors and 
taken him to many parts of the 
world. He was delegate to the 
great London Advertising Con- 
vention in 1924 and chairman 
of the Berlin Convention in 
1929. In 1933 he was the Amer- 
ican delegate to the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention 
in Rome and Milan, and in 1937 
he was chairman of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Interna- 
tional Convention in Paris. For 
his services in the last-named 
convention he was _ decorated 
with the French Legion of 
Honor. 

He has served two terms as 
president of the Advertising 
Club of New York and four 
years as president and chair- 
man of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. In 1949 he 
served as chairman of the ad- 
vertising “Hall of Fame” spon- 
sored by the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America and installed 
in _ Advertising Club of New 

ork. 

He is an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


& 

$2.133 Average Pay 

Average hourly on 
newspapers during November 
1949 continued to exceed those 
in every one of the 21 major 
groups of manufacturing indus- 
tries, according to a release by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
November 1949 average hourly 
earnings on newspapers were 
$2.133, with an average of 37.2 
hours worked per week. 
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The Quintessence 
Of Correspondence 


Sait Lake Crry—The tribula- 
tions and triumphs of a news- 
paper “stringer” were summed 
up succinctly recently when a 
correspondent for the Deseret 
News punched out this comment 
during a teletype conversation 
with the state desk: 

“When a country correspond- 
ent sees his stories appear in 
the paper with but a few 
changes, he gets a nice feeling 
as if his back were being 
scratched. 

“And when his stuff appears 
with his byline, he feels like 
Rita Hayworth is doing the 
scratching.” 


State Compiles 
Savings Table 


Ausany, N. Y.—A table show- 
ing the volume and trend of in- 
dividual savings held in the 
State has been compiled by the 
New York State Department of 
Commerce. It traces the rise of 
savings month by month from 
January, 1939, through Decem- 
ber, 1949, and reveals that total 
savings funds of individuals 
have more than doubled in that 


time. 

Chief value of the table, 
which is to be continued on a 
monthly basis, is to indicate the 
effective supply of reserve pur- 
chasing power in the state. 
This will assist retailers and 
other businessmen in gauging 
current and future economic 
conditions. 

The estimated total of sav- 
ings at the end of 1949 was 

.737,000,000, an increase of 
$16,896,000,000 over the total at 
the end of January, 1939. 

In preparing the table, the 
Department of Commerce has 
included the types of savings 
held by the majority of persons 
in the state which generally can 
be easily and quickly with- 
drawn and used for additional 
buying. These include savings 
held by residents of the state 
in savings banks, time deposits 
in commercial banks, postal 
savings, United States Govern- 
ment bonds (series A-E), sav- 
ings invested in savings-and- 
loan shares and equities in life 
insurance policies. 
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Fashion Section 
Has Pastel Colors 


New Orteans, La—The New 
Orleans Item promoted that 
city’s Spring Fashion Opening 
with a 20-page section Feb. 6 
featuring a full color front page 
in Spring pastel shades. 

epa: under the super- 
vision of Pat Sinclair, Women’s 
Editor, with artwork by Art Di- 
rector Hugo Heyns, the section 
carried more than 25,000 lines 
of local advertising. It covered 
every field of fashion, including 
new ideas in men’s wear, edi- 
torially. 





Trucking Industry 
Urged to Advertise 

San Francisco — Vast, un- 
worked fields in the trucking in- 
a can be made more pro- 
ductive through advertising, ac- 


cording to Walter W. Belson, di- 
rector of public relations, Amer- 
ican Trucking Association. 

This industry has become the 
nation’s second largest within 40 
years, primarily because it is a 
prototype of free enterprise, he 
told the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club. 

The ATA advertising program 
is expanding, Mr. Bolson said. 
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“Fire Walkers Don’t Feel The Heat” “Freezing Spoils Canned Foods” 


Fire walkers’ feet are tough—but not that tough! Incorrect! Freezing does not affect the wholesome- 
The glowing coals are volcanic rocks, so porous they ness of canned foods, although in some cases it may 
do not retain the heat although they appear to be cause slight changes in appearance or consistency. 
white hot; the clouds of smoke are steam from heavy Many delicious desserts which are very popular are 
green leaves which protect the walker’s feet. made by freezing canned foods. 








**Only Moses Crossed The Red Sea On Dry Land” “A Rusty, Dented Can Means Spoiled Foods” 
Napoleon claims he did it, too—at a place near Suez Incorrect! The canning process destroys the spoil- 
where the Red Sea was only a mile wide, very shal- age organisms, and the hermetic seal protects the 
low due to sand bars, and normally has a five-to contents from contamination. As long as the her- 
seven-foot tide change. A strong northwest wind metic seal is unbroken, dents or rust on the con- 
often drops this ebbtide three feet or more. tainer have no effect on the contents. 














AS YOU KNOW, misconceptions like these As the country’s largest single maker of cans for 


are quoted widely and are accepted as fact... food and other products, we believe it is also 
and it is to the public’s interest that the true important to us that these truths be brought to 
facts about canned foods be brought to light. your attention. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


No other container protects like the can 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 18, 1950 











‘LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED’ 





Snap Judgment Rates 


Can Undermine Section 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


WITH THE REALIZATION there is 
no accepted formula for erriv- 
ing at newspaper classified rates, 
we bravely walk into the maze 
of rate cards with the hope we 
might form some conclusions to 
our benefit. At this writing, we 
will not try to consider contract 
rates. ically, we will confine 
ourselves to the transient. 

Some CAMs believe rates are 
established by “getting all the 
traffic will bear”. That has ae 
rather harsh ring to it. I ‘sup- 
Pose what is really meant is to 


Generally speaking, an adver- 
tiser does not object to paying 


for advertising es a 
profit. 

Unfortunately, a profitable rate 
for one _ advertiser becomes 


unprofitable for another classi- 
fication. Therefore, rate changes 
require very careful study with 
the main purpose of deciding 
the number of advertisers, or 
the amount of present business 
that will drop out of the paper. 

Literally, we must weigh the 
gain in revenue with the loss of 
accounts and give consideration 
to the saving of high price news- 
print and other production costs. 

s - J 
Some Can't See 
Giving Special Rates 

THIs IS RATHER hard to believe, 
but there are some newspapers 
who do not see the logic, or the 
need, to giving special rates for 
multiple tions, or for agree- 
ments of using required . 
They believe there should 
one flat rate for Classified Ase 
vertising. It makes no differ- 
ence if the ad runs four or 
seven times. If the edvertiser 
can afford and wants a full 
column, let him pay the same 
rate as anyone else. 

These papers are pointing 
their fingers to those wao give 
the third, fourth, or seventh oy 
free to advertisers. to 
newspapers allowing a 10% 4 
50% reduction for Saultipie in- 
sertions. Their ergument 
Why give away the seventh day 
if his opportunity is seven 
times greater? If the five-inch 
advertisement gives five times 
the appeal of a one-inch ad, why 


give a lower rate? They do not Ad 


agree it is worth the —— 
room saving in comparison t 
the more Rall sayy ink na 
metal used. 

This group of papers believes 
in flat rates by classifications. 
Higher rates for those receiving 
the greatest yer with the 
greatest ability to pay. Lower 
rates for such classifications as 
“Situations Wanted” and “Rooms 
for Rent”. Commercial paying 
more than ent. 


THEN WE HAVE the opposing 
22 


group voicing their opinions on 
this ever present problem of 
Classified rates. 

One of their main points is 
the generally conceded fact that 
consistent advertising outpulls 
the “one and two time shots”. 
Since we have no crystal ball in 
which to gaze in selecting the 
best advertising  . ane 
sistency increases the 
tunity and in the suateriie So 
cases produces re: . The rate 
reduction for multiple —. 
is a 
gives a fair trial to the Me. 
and a gain in recognition as a 
productive medium. Results to 
one attracts advertising from 
others. A constant pyramid 
building on the strength of mul- 
=! ~y yo 

do not go along with 
the 1 + “it is just as cheap” to 
insert, say, five ads for one time 
ata high rate, as the same five 
ads, set and inserted for seven 
days at a lower rate. This dif- 
ferential becoming even more 
narrow as the size of the ad 
increases. 





. ” . 


ON THE NEXT POINT this ag 4 
becomes more divided. 
point concerning a free near 
tion for either three, four, or 
seven insertions. There ere a 
fair number who have such a 
plan. They argue this is an ex- 
cellent sales feature. Mrs. Jones 
calls intending to place her ad 
for three days and the girls 
points out the seventh day is 
free if she will give her a six- 
day order. 

The psychology of human na- 
ture favors accepting anything 
free that to their benefit. 
Their rates are so adjusted that 
they receiye a “higher than nor- 
mal” rate for the regular in- 
sertions and, therefore, their 
concession is small. Also, the 
average transient ad produces a 
result-cancellation within three 
days; therefore, the number re- 

cei the concession is of no 
great importance. 

The other part of this group 
simply presses the point “ ca 
stroying the value of the W: 
Ad in ‘Sin and cents by _ 
willingness to insert ads free on 
any basis. They believe we be- 
little the true value of the Want 
in community recognition as 

well. Some of these people will 
concede the promotion gain by 
setting aside a week or two to 
give the kiddies free ads. Here 
they believe the value is lifted 
by demonstrating the gift of the 
paper through no charge what- 
soever. The promotion gain is 
two-fold. 

The kids will never forget 
their first Classified experience 
end will be Classified readers 
and users in the future. Their 
parents will see the results 
demonstrated and make immedi- 





ate use of the medium them- 
selves. They practically say, 
“Give it away with no strings, 
or no rate concession at all.” 


Now, this group we have been 
talking about becomes even 
wider separated. A very large 
majority agree in the thinking 

of the first group in the reason- 
ing of charging the commercial 
edvertiser a higher rate than 
the non-commercial. 

There are two very strong 
arguments in favor of this dis- 
tinction. First, the commercial 
advertiser makes use of Classi- 
fied for his profit in business on 
an extensive scale. The indi- 
vidual makes use of Classified 
to solve a personal problem. A 
uniform rate scale for both 
could mean a rate below that 
which the commercial man is 
willing to pay and one too high 
for the individual to afford be- 
cause the venture would not 
prove profitable. 

is leads us to the second 
question. Have we rate-raised 
the individuals out of our sec- 
tion to a serious stage? In our 
eagerness to meet increasing 
newspaper production costs, 
have we made it unprofitable 
for a large group of our tran- 
sients to even consider Classi- 
fied? 

Some newspaper may say, “So 
what, we are carrying greater 
space than 10 years go and we 
oe getting paid more money 
‘or it. 

Before we start making any 
such boastful claim, let’s weigh 
end analyze jhe, situation. 


CLASSIFIED ADs originated as 
personal messages. ey were 
known as “the smalls.” They 
were inserted free mainly be- 
cause of their newsy content = 
the service they rendered to t 
subscribers. In those days Bag 
were wanted by the newspaper 
exclusively for their news 
value. Then came the penny-a- 
= charge, the 50-cent mini- 

jum, then two cents a word. 

miligher and higher went the 
rate as newspapers realized the 
public placed value upon them. 
It was like the discovery of a 
“gold mine” in the new a 
plant. The rate grew like Topsy. 
Today, it represents better than 
a $3,000,000 annual take. 

What happened to the ads 
we to get for the lost 
fountain pen, the sale of the 
bureau for $5, or the newsy per- 





sonal message? Remember when 
we gladly gave service to the 
fellow out of work? We in- 
serted his situation-wanted ad 
for “peanuts.” It was a service 
to him building goodwill. Now 
whet do we do? It’s cash in 
advance for these readers and 
advertisers because they are out 
ef work and yy not pay us. 

Classified the TOP feature 
of the aie. The only ex- 
clusive medium for people to 
“talk” to people. The individual 
transient ads are equivalent to 
the news. 

inte we driven out a large 
portion of our reader interest 
by high rates? 

e we undermining the 
foundation of the “discovered 
~~ mine?” 

we have reached that 
point, we should proceed with 
caution in considering Classified 
rates. Classified is a feature for 
which the paper is paid to pub- 
sh, not ene for which we re- 
ceive a monthly bill. A feature 
that is a circulation booster be- 
cause it is exclusive with news- 
papers. 


Gwaltney to Address 
N. J. Classified Clinic 

The New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation has completed its pro- 


March 3 at the Stacy-Trent Ho- 
tel, Trenton, N. J. 
A highlight will be a dinner 
—_ = by Harry Gwaltney, as- 
stant ad director, Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





Courts’ Rulings Limit 
Comment About Clergy 


By Albert Woodruff 


Gray 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of The United States 


THE PRINCIPLEs of the law of 
libel relating to newspaper com- 
ment on the character and con- 
duct of clergymen were high- 
lighted a few weeks ago by a 
decision of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri where the publica- 
tion by church officers of 
charges of heresy against the 
minister of their church was not 
in itself libel. 

An outstanding authority on 
the law of slander asserts it 
may be on account of his ex- 
alted position, the dignity of his 
office and his assumed impec- 
cable character that a clergyman 
is more susceptible to injury in 
his profession from derogatory 
imputations of language than 

e in other professions. 
Verdict In Another Case 

It does not follow, however, 

that any disparaging comment 
against a cle is ground 
jfor a libel action as was evi- 
idenced by the current Missouri 
‘decision. These facts were far 
different from those in another 
action in that state when the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch followed 
the heading, “The Way of a 
Minister with a Housemaid,” 
with a sub-head, “She couldn’t 
resist his eyes so the pastor is 
now out of the pulpit and suing 
six members of his flock for 
slander.” 
; From a verdict here in favor 
of the clergyman for $25,000 
the Post-Dispatch appealed. In 
reversing this judgment the ap- 
pellate court said, “It is only 
in despotisms that one must 
speak sub rosa, or in a whisper 
with bated breath, around the 
corner or in the dark, on a sub- 
ject touching the common wel- 
fare. It is the brightest _— 
in the crown of the law to seek 
and maintain the golden mean 
between defamation on one 
hand and the healthy and ro- 
bust air of free public discus- 
sion on the other.” 

Everyone, the court con- 
tinued, who assumes the respon- 
sibilities of 4 either in 
politics, in religion or in 
thought, puts in issue to some 
extent his good faith, his ability 
and his sincerity. Furthermore, 
these qualities thus become of 
importance and interest 4 = 
other citizens and any 
paper has a right to fairly = 
reasonably discuss them. 

Facts Separate from Opinion 


: The qualification is made here 
os while a newspaper is in the 
usiness of giving the public 
maki: the public 


eq 

are of — concern, that in 
stating its inferences and con- 
¢lusions the publisher must not 
state them as facts. If both 
facts comments are stated 
in the same article, it should be 








clearly shown which are the 


24 


facts and which are the writer's 
conclusions. 

This right of a newspaper to 
publish the facts with its com- 
ments on the trial of a clergy- 
man before a church body has 
been generally recognized as 
being under the same rule of 
law that permits the reporting 
of proceedings in the law courts 
since a famous decision in this 
country over 75 years ago. 

An association of Congrega- 
tional clergymen in Vermont 
adopted at a regular meeting of 
the association the resolution, 
“Whereas, charges of untruth- 
fulness, deception and creating 
disturbance among churches 
have been made against Rev. 
David Shurtless, a member of 
this body... .” This and other 
resolutions thus adopted were 
then published by the Vermont 
Chronicler and the clergyman 
sued both the association and 
the Chronicler. 

Rule Laid Down in Vermont 


The Vermont Supreme Court 
in reversing a judgment in fa- 
vor of the clergyman laid down 
a rule that has ever since been 
followed by the courts. “Un- 
truthfulness, deception and cre- 
ating disturbances in churches” 
are charges of personal unfit- 
ness that .j fy public com- 
ment. The manner in which a 
clergyman conducts his church 
services and uses his church 
edifice is proper matter for com- 
ment in a newspaper of general 
circulation. 

“The only limitation that at- 
taches to the privilege is that 
the publication must not be 
made for the purposes of in- 
flicting an injury but to promul- 
gate facts which duty or interest 
requires to be promulgated. It 
is not the law that because a 

man fills a station before the 
publie eye he becomes thereby 
a target at which all the artil- 
lery of ri le, ill will or mal- 
— may be levelled. He may 
be assailed when duty or inter- 


BREAKFAST BRIEFS 


A Vancouver scientist has de- 
veloped a mechanism for photo- 
graphing odors. If he will jour- 
ney down to Washington, he 
should be able to get some dandy 
pictures. 





* * 

President Truman and Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky are shown in 
news pictures shaking hands 
when they met in New York. 
Lacking are the referee and the 
seconds to complete the picture. 
From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


est demands it and then only 
under the rules of fair tempe- 

rate conscientious criticism. 
Public station may ever be puri- 
fied, never villified.” 

An incident involving a type 
of criticism of the conduct of a 
clergyman invariably held by 
the courts to be ob. a, 
was leveled at the minister of 
a Chicago church. Here the 
Chicago Defender clearly failed 
to restrict its comments to this 
established limit. 

Following the head, “Rep. 
Cobbs Denies Scandal,” was the 
statement that this clergyman 
although denying persistent ru- 
mors, was facing the possibility 
of questioning by the state po- 
lice in relation to an unsavory 
incident of serious proportions 
being investigated by the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission. 

Holding a published comment 
of this character 








which he had become so drunk 
that he could not get home. 

In reference to the standard 
. Fy  * 
clergymen must 0 
maintain and that characterize 
the profession, the Massachu 
setts — Court here sai, 
“A minister of the Gospel is 
separated from the world by his 
public ordination and carries 
with him constantly, whether 
in or out of the pulpit, superior 
obligations to exhibit in his 
whole deportment the purity of 
that religion which he professes 
to teach.” 

a 


3 ‘No Increase’ 


Agreements in West 
San Francisco—Three “no in- 
crease” typographical agree- 
ments have been reached in this 
area of the Pacific Coast, but 





ground for a libel action by the 
clergyman against the news- 
paper, the Illinois court added, 
“There can be no escape from 
the conclusion that the article 
tended to injure the reputation 
of the clergyman and especially 
to damage him with reference 
to his yy as a min- 
ister of the Gospel.” 
ell Is Made 


The distinction between the 
type of comment of this char- 
acter that will sustain a libel 
suit against a newspaper pub- 
lisher and one that would per- 
mit him to go unscathed is out- 
lined in an old Massachusetts 
decision where the libelous 
statement was that a minister 
had had a drunken frolic at 


San Fr negotiations are 
continuing. 
Reno (Nev.) Newspapers 


have a. signed agreement for 
one year which calls for con- 
tinuation of the former pay 
scale. Verbal agreements to 
contine without pay raises have 
been reached at Woodland, 
Calif., and Chico, Calif. 
s 


Souvenir Sales 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—Copies of 
the Winter Carnival Souvenir 
edition of the St. Paul Sunday 
Pioneer Press of Jan. 29 were 
mailed to all 48 states and to 
41 foreign countries, according 
to Ivan Sundberg, director of 
circulation. Extra sales reached 





Leading Midwestern 


promotion plans. 


sirable. 


salary bracket. 
Publisher. 





HELP WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


agency has position available for aggressive 
man to specialize in development of used car 
Newspaper experience de- 
Salesmanship, promotion ability, 
knowledge of used-car dealer operations and 
retail selling experience essential. 
ability not necessary. Work will require ap- 
preciation and aptitude for vigorous sales 
promotion and merchandising activities. 
interested, please send complete background 
information, recent photograph and state 
Write Box 5126, Editor & 


national advertising 


Creative 


If 
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THIS IS AN EMERGENCY APPEAL TO URGE IMME- 
DIATE ACTION BY THE CONGRESS TO REPEAL THE 
25 PER CENT SUPER-LUXURY TAX ON DOMESTIC 
TELEGRAPH MESSAGES AND THUS AVOID THE THREAT 
OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF 
THE NATION'S TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


THE TELEGRAPH COMPANY'S VOLUME IS BEING 
DESTROYED BY THE MOST SEVERE TAX EVER EX- 
ACTED FROM USERS OF AN ESSENTIAL SERVICE, 
EXCEEDING EVEN LUXURY RATES. A MEMBER OF THE 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, REPRESENTATIVE 
DINGELL OF MICHIGAN, SUMMARIZED THE PROBLEM 
OF WESTERN UNION AS FOLLOWS: 


"WE DELIBERATELY PUT A HIGH TAX ON 
THEM DURING THE WAR TO DISCOURAGE 
PEOPLE FROM SENDING MESSAGES, SO 
THAT THE WIRES COULD BE KEPT FREE 
FOR THE MILITARY. NOW WESTERN UNION 
NEEDS THE BUSINESS AND THE TAX 
Is INEXCUSABLE.* 


IN PEACETIME THIS TAX IS CONTINUING TO DE- 
STROY TELEGRAPH BUSINESS WITH EVER-INCREASING 
FORCE. AS A RESULT, WESTERN UNION SUFFERED 
OPERATING LOSSES EXCEEDING $4,000,000 IN 
1948 AND, DESPITE SIZEABLE SAVINGS EFFECTED 
DURING 1949, LOST ABOUT THE SAME AMOUNT 
THAT YEAR. 


IN 1949,USERS OF ITS SERVICE PAID WESTERN 
UNION NEARLY $37,000,000 IN EXCISE TAXES. 
IN EFFECT, WESTERN UNION COLLECTED 
$37,000,000 FROM ITS CUSTOMERS TO PROVIDE 
FUNDS TO SUBSIDIZE ONE OF ITS PRINCIPAL 
COMPETITORS—THE TAX-FREE AIR MAIL! 


DURING THE 4% YEARS SINCE THE END OF THE 
WAR, TECHNICAL STUDIES HAVE BEEN MADE BY 
THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, AND THE LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE BUREAU OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
THESE GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS HAVE UNANI- 
MOUSLY CONCLUDED THAT THE TAX IS JEOPARDIZ- 
ING THE VERY EXISTENCE OF THE TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM UNDER PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 


THIS TAX HAS LONG SINCE SERVED ITS WARTIME 
PURPOSE IN DEPRESSING VOLUME. AND WHY CON- 
TINUE A TAX ON CONSUMERS TO THE POINT OF 
ELIMINATING ANY REVENUE TO THE GOVERNMENT 
FROM CORPORATE INCOME TAXES, WHILE AT THE 
SAME TIME TRANSFERRING THOUSANDS OF TAX~- 
PAYING TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES TO THE RANKS OF 


WESTERN 
UNION 


W. P. MARSHALL. PRESIDENT 
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AN URGENT MESSAGE TO ALL MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: 


THE UNEMPLOYED? MANY BILLS HAVE BEEN INTRO- 
DUCED TO AFFORD RELIEF FROM THIS SUPER- 
LUXURY TAX, BUT NO ACTION HAS RESULTED. IN 
THE MEANTIME, WESTERN UNION'S REVENUES ARE 
DECLINING AND ITS EFFICIENCY AND COMPETITIVE 
POSITION IN THE COMMUNICATIONS FIELD ARE 
SERIOUSLY THREATENED. 


I SUBMIT TO THE CONGRESS THAT IT IS NOT IN THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST TO (1) THROW OUT OF EM- 
PLOYMENT THOUSANDS OF TELEGRAPH WORKERS, (2) 
BRING TO VIRTUAL "DEAD-END" THE COMPANY'S 
PROGRAM FOR FURTHER TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS, 
(3) DENY ANY RETURN TO THOUSANDS OF SMALL 
INVESTORS WHOSE SAVINGS MADE POSSIBLE THIS 
INDISPENSABLE PUBLIC SERVICE, AND (4) FORCE 
GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF THIS ESSENTIAL 
UTILITY. THE FIRST THREE OF THESE TRAGIC 
CONSEQUENCES HAVE ALREADY RESULTED, AND THE 
FOURTH MAY BE INEVITABLE IF THIS DESTRUCTIVE 
25 PER CENT TAX IS CONTINUED. 


WAR CONDITIONS MAY HAVE JUSTIFIED THE IM- 
POSITION OF A SUPER-LUXURY TAX TO LIMIT THE 
USE OF AN ESSENTIAL SERVICE DURING THAT 
EMERGENCY. TO CONTINUE SUCH A TAX IN NORMAL 
TIMES IS TO DESTROY THE INDUSTRY ITSELF 
WHILE CERTAINLY NO ONE EVER INTENDED TO 
FORCE THE NATION'S TELEGRAPH SYSTEM INTO THE 
HANDS OF THE GOVERNMENT, THAT MIGHT WELL BE 
THE END-RESULT OF PERPETUATING A TAX IN- 
TENDED TO DESTROY VOLUME. 


RELIEF FROM THE PRESENT DISCRIMINATORY TAX 
WILL ASSIST THE NATION'S TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 
TO RESUME ITS PROGRAM OF SERVICE IMPROVE- 
MENTS AND, BY IMMEDIATELY LOWERING THE 
ARTIFICIALLY-HIGH COST TO USERS OF ITS 
SERVICE, AFFORD AN OPPORTUNITY TO ATTRACT 
THE ‘INCREASED VOLUME NEEDED TO PERPETUATE 
THIS VITAL SERVICE AS A PROGRESSIVE ENTER- 
PRISE UNDER PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 


AS PRESIDENT OF WESTERN UNION I BELIEVE I 
AM ACTING IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE 
PUBLIC AND THE NATION, AS WELL AS IN THE 
INTERESTS OF 45,000 TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES 
AND 25,000 STOCKHOLDERS, IN MAKING THIS 
APPEAL TO EVERY MEMBER OF CONGRESS 10 REPEAD 
IMMEDIATELY THE 25 PER CENT TELEGRAM TAX IN 
FULL. ONLY IN THIS WAY WILL THE COUNTRY 
HAVE THE ASSURANCE THAT THE NATION'S 
TELEGRAPH SYSTEM WILL CONTINUE TO SERVE IT 
BETTER AND AS A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


W. P. MARSHALL, PRESIDENT 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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One-Man Army Wages 
Stream Pollution Fight 


Derrorr—A one-man army is 
chalking up a lot of victories in 
Michigan and winning a lot of 
attention for his 


poper in the 
attle to rid the 
state’s streams 
of pollution. 

e single- 


unit army is 
Jack Van Coev- 





his search 
~~ wildlife stories and facts. 


whiz with a camera, too, 
he provides all his own art and 
in addition has accumulated a 
collection of color films which 

e him a much-sought-after 
speaker. 

When he took his pollution 
crusade plan to Managing Edi- 
tor Dale Stafford, he was told to 
go all out. 

In May, 1947, Jack wrote his 
first stories. He “told the facts” 
week after week, listing every 
river, each city and each indus- 
try as to where it stood on the 
Pollution problem. He soon 
adopted the slogan “Save Our 
Streams.” A_half-column cut 
carrying this SOS was indented 
into every story on pollution. 

At first, Mr. Van Coevering 
met with strong opposition 
from organized manufacturing 
groups. But with Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors coming out in favor 
of controls and actually taking 


steps to install them, the oppo- 
sition soon went “under- 
ground.” 


Jack continued his writin 
campaign through 1947 and 1948, 
with some assistance from other 
Free Press reporters on local 
and state angles. The Free 
Press also republished his re- 
Ports in booklet form for dis- 
tribution by the conservation 
groups. 

His big victory came in 1949, 
when the Legislature passed an 
anti-pollution law which finally 
put some in enforcement. 
Other newspapers also took up 
the battle. 

His victories have brought 
him numerous honors. 


‘Stroller’ Makes Paper 
A Friend of the Family 
By Marvin Brown 

Sureverort, La.—The Shreve- 
port Times caters to the desire 
for seeing local names in the 
news @ page one column, 
“The Stroller,” one of the most 
popular features of the paper 
a its first appearance in 


26 


A dearth of local baseball 
news in the final weeks of 1930 
induced Sports Editor Joe R. 
Carter to begin a daily column 
containing items coming to his 
attention while he strolled 
around town, 

Carried in the sports section 
under Mr. Carter’s byline, 
“Stroller” became an immediate 
hit with Times readers. “Strol- 
ler” also proved to be a hit with 
the Times’ publisher, John D. 
Ewing, who had it moved on 
Feb. 1, 1931, to page one, where 
it occupied all of column one 
in place of Arthur Brisbane’s 
“Today.” 


Mr. Carter retired from his 
in 1947 and 
ued under his 
byline for about two years, 
when it was then taken over by 
city-side. 

Most of the items are turned 
in by reporters as comments on 


pleasant, yet still interesting 
items,” Mr. Fireman said. 

The column has its pet proj- 
ects. Once, Mr. Fireman told of 
the need for a baby buggy at 
a crippled children’s home and 
requested someone make such 
a donation. The institution was 
swamped with buggies, cribs, 
strollers and wheelchairs. 

Mr. Fireman received a col- 
lection of Arizona insects from 
a reader who suggested he give 
the collection to the person who 
could show the greatest need 
for it. The columnist rejected 
dozens of local requests, then 
sent the bugs to a Michigan 
high school teacher in exchange 
for a Michigan cucumber. 

He has raised more than $2,- 
000 in donations for a projected 
books project conducted for 
shut-ins and has given away 
Indian head “good luck” n- 
nies. He bought 2,700 of the 

nies from a bank for $27, 


pen ’ 
then sold 1,350 to a coin dealer 
for two cents each. This re- 


turned his original investment 
and left him 1,350 to give away. 

While at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Mr. Fireman played foot- 
ball, wrote college publicity and 
was campus stringer for the 
Associated Press. He would 
play the first half of a -— , 





everyday scenes d wn and 
Personal mentions that come to 
their attention on their beats. 

from the beginning, names 
mentioned in “Stroller” are in 
lightface caps. No products or 
firm names are ever mentioned. 

During 19 years, “Stroller” 
has performed many valuable 
public and personal services. 
For example, blood donations 
for persons in need of transfu- 
sions are frequently obtained 
through “Stroller.” However, 
“Stroller” does not solicit funds. 

A department of “Stroller” 
widely followed is that in which 
notices of lost and found pets 
are carried. 

“Stroller” has made many 
friends among persons who are 
good news sources but who 
don’t appear in the news them- 
selves, such as secretaries to 
public officials. * 


Always Something 
Good ‘Under the Sun’ 

Puoenrx, Ariz. — Stories of 
little human qualities that make 
plain living so exciting are a 
feature of the 
column, “Under 
the Sun,” con- 
ducted by Bert 
Fireman in the 
Phoenix Ga- 
zette. 

The jovial 
Fireman isa 
former college 
football tackle 
who tips the 
scales at 300 
pounds. He 
writes about 

ple and un- 





Fireman 


peo 

usual events in their lives. 
Mostly, the six-day-column is 

made up of pleasantries. He of- 

fers no gossip, no reforms, no 


crusades a! no plans for cor- 
recting the world’s evils. He 
tries not to insult and holds no 
one up for ridicule. 

“It isn’t too difficult to find 


Pp a summary to e 

AP bureau in Phoenix, play 

again until the final gun, then 

send a complete story. He 

joined the Gazette and Arizona 

Republic as an editorial writer. 
* 


A Living ‘Blue Book’ 
For Troy, Ala. Society 

Troy, Ala—After 26 years as 
society editor of the Troy Mes- 
senger, Mrs. Willie Blan Han- 
chey can tell 
more about the 
births, gradua- 
tions, coming- 
out parties 
and marriages 
of Troy folk 
than any other 
person in town. 

Recently, when 
*‘*Miss Willie” 
(everybody calls 
her that) cele- 
brated her more 
than a quarter 
century as soci- 
ety editor, she 
divulged a secret and said she 
did not always depend on her 
memory. She has a complete 





Mrs. Hanchey 
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file of clippings for a _ re 
fresher. But as far as local so- 
ciety is concerned, she is a liv- 
ing “Blue Book.” 

More often than not she can 
remember without benefit of 
clippings an important social 
event and embellish it with all 
the details, even to what the 
bridesmaids wore at a wedding. 

In spite of her white hair and 
26 years in the game, she still 
gets a bang out of her job. She 
is also correspondent for the 
Montgomery Advertiser, where 
her ‘son, Lewis Hanchey, has 
been on the composing room 
staff for a long period. 

Miss Willie is a stickler for 
regularity. She arrives at the 
office daily at 7:30 a.m.—on the 
minute—and again, on the min- 
ute, she puts on her hat at 11 


a.m. and crosses the street for 


lunch. 

In addition to the duties of 
social editor, she takes calls for 
the editor when he is out and 
she reads proof when it is neces- 


sary. 

She has no berth for pro- 
fanity and doesn’t mind - 
ing out plainly on the subject. 

7 


$558,000 Estate 

Wisconsin RaPps, Wis.—W1- 
LIAM F. HuFFrMav, lete publisher 
of the Wisconsin Rapids Daily 
Tribune and owner of stations 
WFHR and WFHR-FM, left an 
estate valued at $558,531, ac- 
cording to an inventory filed in 
probate court. Mr. Huffman died 
sont vale af on ta 
prope: ued @ 5 
real estate of $20,000. His widow 
is sole heir and executrix. 
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Your advertising dollar 
in the Courier-Express 





buys greater impact on 
the families with more 
money to spend. That is 
why it is the potent sell- 
ing power tothe 1,400,000 
people in Buffalo and the 
great 8-county Western 
New York market. 


It Gets Results 
BECAUSE 
It Gets Read Thoroughly 
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No Guesses - No Predictions - but— 


All the FACTS! 


ABOUT 1,486 KEY MARKETS 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, 


Coarkined in Ohe Handy hme 
for Quick R ference. 


ODAY’S competitive market conditions call 
for more intensive sales and advertising cam- 
paigns, more careful planning, and the finding of 
many new markets for your products. More than 
ever will you need basic facts about the country’s 
key markets. More than ever will you find indis- 
pensable the new Editor & Publisher Market 
Guide for 1950—the only reference book of its 
kind combining all the facts about these markets 
_ in one handy volume. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 1950 MARKET GUIDE 


Compiled to meet the specialized needs of Sales Managers, Advertising Directors, Agency 
Executives, Space Buyers, Market Research Specialists, and Business Reference Librarians. 








The Market Guide does not attempt to predict sales volume nor does it 
plot possible market trend curves. For 26 years its annual editions 
have been based on the sound theory that most users, given the basic 
facts about the character and size of key markets, prefer to draw their 
own conclusions and plan accordingly. 


THE NEW KEY MARKET STATE MAPS . seainlaa a : 


| 
The new full-page State maps included in the 1950 Market Guide are pooped rsranges York 18, N. Y. pas: 
designed especially to fit the needs of the executive who plans the sales 
and advertising campaigns, or who does the necessary market research 
before plans can be made. They are the most complete maps ever pre- |! copies of the 1950 MARKET GUIDE complete 
sented in a market service of this kind. : with new Key Market State Maps, and bill at $5.00 per copy, 
; plus postage. | (we) will pay within 30 days. 


1950 MARKET GUIDE Complete With New Key ; 
Market Maps. CO eee rrr rrr rrr ier rr err i ty 


I 
: Gentlemen: Please send us: 





i 
1 
‘ Only $5 plus postage } WINING ida ddeadddedvedexcasscctesnccaseanquccanmauenens 
I 
I Kind of Business ............. Title or Position........+..... j 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER | SAVE MONEY — If remit panies order we will pay I 
1700 Times Tower Slee Weel 0G 0 es Ce icine mind 
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Mobile Phone Service 
Aids Delivery System 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Mosie Untr radio phone serv- 
ice is enabling the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and 
Times to attain 100% daily and 
Sunday delivery service in the 
city area and adjacent cities of 
Jeffersonville and New Albany, 


The average monthly missed 
deliveries of 2,900 are now de- 
livered in a matter of minutes, 
states Jasper E. Rison, C-J & T 
circulation director, who has 
been using the mobile radio 
phone service for two years at 
an average monthly cost of 


Reorganize Delivery System 

“It is difficult to estimate ac- 
curately the dollar and cents 
value of mobile telephone serv- 
ice alone in connection with the 
over-all circulation operation,” 
said Mr. Rison. “It is a pri- 
mary part of a reorganized sys- 
tem for daily circulations which 
has improved customer service 
and effected a number of econ- 
omies.” 

Suffice to say, the Courier- 
Journal and Times have shown 
an increase of 15% in circula- 
tion during the past year and 
a definite decrease in operating 
personnel. The present delivery 
system, making use of mobile 
telephone service, was devised 
by Mr. Rison after trying sev- 
eral other methods. 

In _ the past, Mr. Rison and 
his department had used a de- 
livery system making use of 
1,200 delivery boys and 53 sub- 
stations as area_ distribution 
points. Later, under the same 
system, he arranged for deliv- 
ery of missed papers by West- 
ern Union. The latter service 
had to be dropped during the 
war and taxi service was sub- 
stituted, followed by an attempt 
to substitute deliveries from 
neighborhood drug stores. 

Use 350 Route Men 

Two years ago, the present 
delivery method was installed. 
City distribution area was di- 
vided into eight sections and a 
district sales manager appointed 
to supervise each section. Men 
carriers have replaced news- 
paperboys. There are now 32 
total a 350 route 


of operating 53 sub-stations. 
The Courier-Journal is e 

r g paper and the Time: 

is an afternoon 

men 


cover Louisville proper. 
28 


other district manager with a 
mobile unit car gees on duty. 
in the Jeffersonville and New 
Albany area at 4:30 a.m. 

In the afternoon, three dis- 
trict managers with mobile 
phone service begin at 4:30 
p.m. and the same district man- 
ager continues in the Jefferson- 
ville-New Albany area. Under 
such a plan, a maximum of five 
district managers is used in 
any given day, although there 
are eight managers with tele- 
phone-equipped cars, Mr. Rison 
pointed out. 

Phone Service Helpful 

Complaints are generally re- 
ceived in the morning between 
7:30 and 10 a.m., while after- 
noon complaints begin around 
5:30 and continue until about 
7 p.m. 

“Experience gained in the 
use of mobile telephone service 
for delivery purposes shows an 
average of from 1,300 to 1,700 
mobile service calls per month 
are required,” explained Mr. 
effort is — to 

jue 


to the nature of the call, many 
require more than one minute 
minimum conversation time.” 

Under the present system, 
each district manager has from 

to 60 route delivery men re- 
porting to him. A dispatch ter- 
minal is connected from the mo- 
bile service operator’s position 
to a designated desk in the cir- 
culation department. 

Tells Advantages 

Summing up the advantages, 
Mr. Rison pointed out that 53 
sub-stations, with related ex- 
pense of office space, telephone, 
lights, heat and personnel, have 
been replaced by 350 truck de- 
liveries from the press to the 
route men’s homes. Eight dis- 
trict sales managers, with tele- 
phone-equipped cars, are per- 
forming the field supervision 
previously requiring 65 field 
supervisors. 

“District managers are no 
longer required to be in the 
office to receive telephone calls 
and are free to supervise field 


4] 
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activities,” said Mr. a 
“They now build good will by 
personall, delivering missed 
papers. ey handle complaints 
and adjustments immediately 
following the customer’s report. 
They cruise the territory while 
the delivery is in progress and 
they can always reach of 
the office for emergency serv- 
ice.” 


Mr. Rison explained the mo- 
bile telephone service monthly 
cost of $540 is considered in- 
cidental in the over-all program 
of the present delivery service. 


Horse-to-House Delivery 

A Tupelo (Miss.) Daily Jour- 
nal carrier boy is back in the 
saddle again. 

Lindsey Barkley, 15, had cov- 
ered the morning Journal’s route 
in Ripley, 40 miles north of Tu- 
pelo, mounted on his prize pinto, 
Champ, before the latter’s recent 
death. For seven years the boy 
and his horse had been constant 
companions. 

On the afternoon of Champ’s 
death, members of the Journal 
staff brought Lindsey to Tupelo 
and gave him a spirited red sad- 
dle mare. He named her 
“Queen.” 

The unique horse-to-house de- 
livery is once more popping 
copies of the Journal onto front 
porches in Ripley. 


Carriers Seek Scholarships 

San Francisco — California 
newspapers have been invited to 
nominate newspaperboys for two 
$1,500 yearly Stanford Univer- 
sity scholarships established by 
the George Baker Trust. 

The newspaperboy competi- 
tion was opened on the basis of 
presentations made by the Cali- 
fornia Newspaperboy Founde- 
tion and by Hamilton Bissell of 
Exeter Academy. 

“It was shown that newspaper- 
boys as a group are better stu- 
dents, have a broader knowledge 
than their contemporeries, pos- 
sess qualities of leadership, have 
ambition and therefore provide 
an ideal group in which to seek 
boys who can take full advan- 
tage of educational opportuni- 
ties,” C.. Robert Payne, CNF 
managing director said. 


600 on Snow Party 

Lone Beacu, Calif—The Long 
Beach Press-Telegram’s snow 
party for newspaperboys drew 
600 youths. 
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15 Carriers Have 


a e ’ 
Pertect Service 

St. Paut, Minn.—A record of 
four or more years of perfect 
service to their subscribers has 
been made by 15 carrier sales- 
men for the St. Paul 
& Pioneer Press, according to 
Ivan Sundberg, director of cir- 
culation. 

Of the more than 700 city 
carriers covered in the St. Paul 
lan, 183 have achieved “Master 
Barrier-Salesman” status. The 
plari was started in 1945. 





GEORGE . STEVENSON “hes 
been appointed circulation man- 
ager of the Danbury (Conn.) 
News-Times. He joined the 
Times in 1930 after having been 
on the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post. 


Dime Collectors 

Tue Beloit (Wis.) Daily News 
gave Carrier Boy William 
Strong a 17-jewel wrist watch as 
first prize in the March of Dimes 
campaign. Carriers collected 
$3,171 from among their cus- 
tomers. 


1,395 Letters 
most suc- 


N, O.—The 

cessful essay or letter-writing 
contest the Canton Repository 
has ever sponsored came to a 
conclusion Feb. 12, with the an- 
nouncement of winners of the 
$375 in prizes. “Why We Like 
to Live In Canton” letters num- 
bered 1,395. 


Print it in 
the West, 


. 

FOR 
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(DISTRIBUTION 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news- 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
Exclusively on Newsprint 

2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 
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Was Runyon 
Century's Best 
Sports Writer? 


San Francisco—Who was the 
best sports writer of the first 
half a the 20th century? 

The question is weleell by Jack 
McDonald, rts editor, San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin. He be- 
lieves the mid-century sports 
poll of the Associated Press 
would have been rounded out 
by provision for a vote on the 
writers. 

Mr. McDonald believes _ 
mon Runyon to be the most 
likely winner of such a ballot. 
He sees Mr. Runyon ead 
Grantland Rice, Bill McGeehan, 
— Pegler and Paul Gal- 

co. 

Here are some of Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s views: 

Runyon—“a great reporter 
who made his sports pieces so 
individualistic in style that al- 
most automatically two words 
were coined—Runyonesque and 
a, 

Ring Lardner—“he would poll 
a big vote among sports writers 
who went back to his time.” 

John ner—“couldn’t be 
dismissed lightly.” | 

Grantland Rice—“over a long 
period of time perhaps no sports 
writer has made a_ greater 
success.” 

Paul Gallico—‘“a fine writer 
and created his own le.” 

Westbrook Pegler—‘“he had a 
lot of humor when he started 
out in sports, but developed, 
early in his career, the bilious 
approach.” 

Bill McGeehan—“ranks with 


. Many old-timers as the greatest 


sports writer of his time.” 

Henry McLemore—“to us, the 
most humorous writer of these 
times.” 

Bugs Baer—‘“an unusual writ- 
er in sports and worked hard 
at his stint.” 

“Still we haven’t mentioned 
reat ones like Joe Williams, 
ohn Kieran and Bill Corum,” 
Mr. McDonald added. 

To these, he noted, should be 
added “scores of good ‘uns, fel- 
lows who are tops but are 
known only locally because they 
have no syndicate outlet.” 

That’s McDonald's list—“with- 
out mulling it over completely.” 

(Eprror & PUBLISHER invites 
nominations of further com- 
ment.) 

s 


8 From U. S. Cover 


Alaskan Maneuvers 

WuitTenorse, Y. T. — Eight 
newsmen from the United States 
are covering Exercise Sweet- 
briar, first combined U. S.- 
Canada “mock war” maneuvers, 
along the Alaskan Highway. 

The group includes: Fergus 
Hoffman, International News 
Service; Clark Beach, Asso- 
ciated Press; Charles "Coddry, 
United Press; Hanson W. Bald- 
win, New York Times; Homer 
Bigart, New York Herald-Trib- 
une; David Roberts, Cincinnati 
(O.) Enquirer; Jim Lucas, 
Scripps - Howard Newspapers; 
and Harold Martin, Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Daily Moves Shop 

St. ALBANs, ve St. Al- 
bans Messenger, Vermont's 4 
est evening newspaper, 


turn its shop to St. Albans chest 

ly before April 1, after seven 
years of printing in the compos- 
ing room of the Burlington Daily 
News, a es 


Where Errors = Begin | 


wit ry po State Unione a 
Iowa showed 77% of errors in 
news stories originate with re- 
porters; 10% with printers; less 
than 3% with copy readers. 


Noted Newsmen Talk 
At Georgia Institute 


ATHENS, Ga—The 22nd an- 

gia Press Institute 

here Feb. 22-25 will feature 

talks by several leading news- 
4% 


Milledgeuitie Union-Recorder, is 

titute c! ’ = has as ‘al- 
ray by B. M. 
M wt editor of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Star and presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors; Robert G. 
Nixon, International News Serv- 
ice, president of the White 


Moore, editor of the Dr. 


House Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion; Ernest Rogers, Atlanta 
Journal columnist; Jack Tarver, 
associate editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution; Floyd Taylor, di- 
rector of the American ess 
Institute; Robert C. Ruark, 
Scripps-Howard columnist; 

J. Leroy Thompson of 
the Wall Street Journal. 
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Helping families plan 


year training program. 


and Taxation. 


the students 


FAMILY SECURITY 


financial security through 
life insurance requires special- 

ized training and expert knowledge. 
That is why The Mutual Life puts its 
salesmen through an intensive three- 


The first phase of this program pro- 
vides them with a thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals of life insurance. 
The intermediate phase teaches them 
how to apply those basic principles to 
individual situations. The third phase 
covers more advanced technical sub- 
jects, such as Business Life Insurance 


34 NASSAU STREET 








During this three-year period of pro- 
fessional training, the Field Under- 
writers attend 6 schools, take 134 hours 
of classroom work under skilled instruc- 


tors, and are required to pass 11 exam- 


inations. Throughout the training period 
they gain practical experience in the field 
of selling under careful supervision. 

By giving this professional training, 
we feel satisfied that we are equipping 
our Field Underwriters with the knowl- 
edge and training necessary to recom- 
mend a life insurance program that will 


best satisfy individual needs. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 5,N. Y, 
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POSTAL RATES 
Tue House of Representatives has Passed 

H.R. 2945 increasing postal rates, and 
the Senate is about to consider a similar 
bill. Our Representatives thereby already 
have voted on a question about which they 
have been unable to get definite answers, 
and our Senators are about to do the 
same thing. 

The majority report of the House Post 
Office Committee conceded its second- 
class rate recommendations are defective. 
Its report on the Bill which was passed 
stated: “Time does not permit the exami- 
nation in great detail of the present rate 
structure . . . the committee will begin at 
once a detailed study of the second-class 
rate pattern so that an orderly and com- 
plete revision of these rates can be made.” 

So, in ignorance of what second-class 
rates are all about, the House of Represen- 
tatives went ahead and passed the bill. 
The Senate may do the same thing. 

Another inkling as to how little the Con- 
gressmen know—or were able to find out 
from the Post Office Department—about 
alleged deficits and costs in handling sec- 
ond-class mail is revealed in the minority 
report of the House Committee: 

“Our postal system was created primar- 
ily for first-class letter mail. Most of its 
facilities and pay roll would still be re- 
quired if second-class publications were 
carried out of the mails. If this were 
done, postal revenues would be reduced 
about $40,000,000 annually. Postal officials 
have been asked to estimate the out-of- 
pocket cost of carrying second-class mail 
without reduction of service—how many 
employes could be discharged, what facili- 
ties would be abandoned, and at what sav- 
ing. Our committee has been unable to 
get a satisfactory answer to this question. 
We believe the out-of-pocket cost of car- 
rying second-class mail is far less than 
that portion of the deficit annually allo- 
cated to second-class mail under the Post 
Office cost-ascertainment system. For ex- 
ample, under this system, 33.6% of the 
cost of maintaining the rural-delivery 
service ‘is charged to second-class mail.” 

That last figure is a tipoff to what Eprror 
& PUBLISHER has claimed many times—the 
Post Office doesn’t know within millions 
of dollars what its costs are for various 
classifications. 

In the words of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s task force: 

“At the present time the Post Office De- 
partment is not in a position to recommend 
to the Congress a full and proper charge 
for any of its services because it is not 
equipped to prove what reasonable costs 
of these services should be. The reason- 
able cost of any service can be deter- 
mined only when the Department has es- 
tablished standards of performance, is in 
position to demonstrate that its costs re- 
flect good operating methods, effective 

management, and reasonable productive 
efficiency, and knows what part of the 
price it pays, for each purchased service 
represents a subsidy to the supplier of that 
service. Until it is in a position to prove 
what reasonable costs of its services are, 
the Department’s rate recommendations to 
the Congress cannot carry proper weight.” 
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Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth.—I Corinthians, XIII; 6. 

And yet, the House of Representatives 
proceeds to put the cart before the horse 
by voting rate increases before it finds out 
what the increases, if any, should be for 
various mail classifications. 

In addition, the Bill as passed by the 
House, and similarly in the Senate, is a 





* hodgepodge of exorbitant increases, par- 


ticularly in second-class. The rate on 
reading matter is increased 33144%—but 
rates on advertising content in the various 
zones range up to 66%. The average in- 
crease for newspapers and magazines 
using the mails will be about 50%. 

The Senate version sets up a new def- 
inition of “free in county” which restricts 
this privilege to those patrons only who 
receive their mail at non-letter-carrier 
post offices which do not have delivery by 
rural or star-route carriers. This means 
that “free in county,” long the lifeblood 
of the small weekly and daily newspapers, 
is virtually eliminated in many instances. 

The House bill seeks to obtain the addi- 
tional $130,000,000 revenue the President 
requested by increasing rates (which will 
drive a lot of large newspaper and maga- 
zine customers into other means of trans- 
portation) and at the same time it exempts 
about eight farm publications published 
for profit each with over a million circu- 
lation, it exempts about 7,000 less-than- 
daily newspapers and almost a thousand 
dailies. 

It is obvious this legislation is being 
hurried through Congress only to satisfy 
the President’s and the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s request for more revenue. 

The House and Senate bills have been 
drawn with little rhyme or reason. 

Most importantly, they have been drawn 
without any exact—and very little approx- 
imate—information on actual second-class 
costs. 

It is nice for the House Committee to 
say it is going to “begin at once” a detailed 
study of the second-class rate pattern. But 
that should have been done before any bill 
was offered for adoption. 

We hope wiser heads will prevail in the 
Senate. 

Rate legislation should be tabled until 
Congress—and the Post Office Department 
—learn the facts, all the facts, about rev- 
enues and costs in the operation of second- 
class. 

It is ridiculous for Congress to assess 
the nation’s newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers another $130,000,000 a year for 
operation of the Post Office when the De- 
partment itself cannot give satisfactory 
answers on actual operating costs. 


ANTI-CRIME DRIVE 
FOURTEEN metropolitan newspapers an- 
nounced this week they have banded 
together on a cooperative campaign to ex- 
pose the nation-wide interlocking opera- 
tions of well-organized crime syndicates. 
Cooperating newspapers in many cities, 
working in close liaison with police offi- 
cials, can go a long way toward breaking 
up the racket networks, jailing the oper- 
ators and their pet politicians. y 

The newspapers of the country have 
been out in front more often than behind 
in the battle against crime and corruption. 
They have performed, for the most part, 
splendidly in the public service. 

But we think they might contemplate 
seriously some remarks made this week in 
Washington at the meeting of Federal, 
state and municipal law enforcement offi- 
cers. John P. McGrath, Corporation Coun- 
sel of New York said: 

“To the cynical, it is possible to per- 
ceive a slight tinge of hypocrisy on the 
highly controversial subject of legalized 
horse race betting. The lofty-principled 
newspaper publisher, for example, finds 
nothing irreconcilable in decrying on his 
editorial page the many vices which at- 
tend this type of wagering, while pro- 
claiming on his sporting page the entries 
for the day at Hialeah, with the handi- 
capper’s selections of probable winners. 
The evangelistic proclivities of the public 
press are seldom carried to the point 
where they might impair the sale of news- 
papers.” 

Aside from the fact that Mr. McGrath 
talks as if every sports page reader rushed 
out to place his two dollar bet after read- 
ing the racing news, and as if there were 
not a lot of people who follow the races 
as fans and enthusiasts without placing 
bets, there is some room for debate here. 

There are two ways of looking at it: 

1. “Publication of racing news is legal. 
It is within my right to print it and I can’t 
control to what use it is put. If I don’t 
print it, the fans and the bettors can get 
their dope from the racing forms,” etc. 

2. “Horse parlors are illegal even though 
pari-mutuel betting at the tracks may be 
legal. There is no doubt that such illegal 
gambling spots are the haven of the rack- 
eteers and probably operated by them. If 
I am against the rackets, how can I justify 
supplying suckers to the racketeers by 
printing this stuff?” 

Not many publishers have tried to an- 
swer that. 


TRUMAN'S HUFF 
WE DON’T know why President Truman 
should have been so huffy at his Thurs- 
day press conference when reporters were 
trying to fathom White House policy on 
exclusive interviews. He said he would 
brook no censorship from newspapers. 

That’s a laugh! Newspapers will print 
anything he says—and he knows it. 

The reporters’ questions were directed 
merely to find out where they stand—are 
they all to be treated alike, or are they 
now to scramble for every news morsel 
the President feels impelled to issue? They 
certainly didn’t get much enlightenment. 
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Conrap N. Cuurcu, editor of 
the Pontiac (Mich.) ‘Press, has 
been appointed to an advisory 
committee to conduct a city- 
wide campaign to establish a 
clinic for treatment of alco- 
holics. 

Lee Huts, managing editor 
of the Miami (Fla.) Herald, has 
been appointed local arrange- 
ments chairman for the Sigma 
Delta Chi national convention, 
Nov. 8-11, at Miami Beach. 

ArTHUR A. ENGEL, assistant 
to the publisher of ‘the Holly- 
wood (Calif.) Reporter, 
serve as a teacher in the gradu- 
ate School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Colitornia, in Los An- 
geles. 

CAMILLE L’HEREvx, chief edi- 
tor of the Ottawa Le Droit, is 
attending the international con- 
gress of the Roman Catholic 

press in Rome, in conjunction 
with Holy Year observance in 
that city. 

Pum Bocuueir, publisher of 
the See is” C.) Herald- 

aa a on eye n elected a four- 

and vice- 
chairman of the Salvation Army 
in_ Spartanbur, 

Ep ROUNTREE, ublisher of the 
Sunnyvale THEE, publi ndard, is 
the father of a third anal Saily, 
born Jan. 28. 

Mrs. C. S. Jackson, mother of 
the publisher and widow of the 
founder of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, has been named to the 
advisory board of the Portland 
Women’s Convalescent Home. 

Mrs. Emma C. McKinney, 
publisher of the Hillsboro (Ore. ) 
Argus, and Mrs. Epirn KNIGHT 
Hitt (MarRIAN MLLER) of the 
Portland Oregonian were among 
five women cited by the Port- 
land alumnae chapter of Theta 
Sigma Phi as women of achieve- 
ment at its Matrix Table ban- 
quet. 

Lucien L. DESAULNIERS, pub- 
lisher of the Ansonia (Conn.) 
Sentinel, is marking his 50th 
year as a member of the Derby 
and Shelton, Conn., Board of 
Trade. 


Mrs. BLaNcHE Hixon SMITH, 
associate editor of the Meriden 
(Conn.) Record, has been named 
a charter member of the Outer 
Circle, a new association of dra- 
matic critics representing news- 
eee outside of New York 

y. 





On The Business Side 


Donatp R. Foxvec, formerly 
manager of the United Press Bu- 
reau in Montgomery, Ala., has 
been appointed sales manager 
for the Congressional Quarterly 
News Features in Washington. 
He was once editor of the 
(Ala.) Messenger. 

CHARLES SHACKLE of the dis- 
Play advertising department of 
the Glendale (Calif.) News- 
Press will receive a five-yéar 
Feb. pin with diamond on 

‘eb. 





‘Troy 


L. Cuitps has been appoint- 
ed yo of the new business de- 
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partment of the "rae (Ss. 
C.) Herald-Journal, 
Perry J. LaBounty, advertis- 
manager of the Bloomington 
(hy Pantagraph, recently was 
caneed on the 50th anniversary 
of his newspaper service. 

Ivan G. SuNpDBERG, former a@s- 
sistant circulation manager, has 
been appointed 
director of cir- 
culation for the 
St. Paul ( Minn.) 
Dispatch and 

er Press. 
He started with 
the St. Paul pa- 
pets as a carrier 





si- 
dent of the ‘Northern State al 
culation Managers Associatio! 
last oe 

R. J. Reynoips, Jr., formerly 
of the American san Week! kly and the 
New York Herald Tribune, has 
been appointed ad’ man- 
ager of TeleVision Guide. 

D. E. LAMBOURNE, formerly as- 
sistant business manager of the 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune- 
Telegram, has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising. 


CLARENCE E. Hess, general 
manager of McCall Publications, 
Inc., publishers of newspapers in 
Lansfo rd and Leighton, Pa., has 
been elected president of the In- 
terstate Advertisin; ons 
Association, succeeding Kan. 
HoFrrMaN, 'adve poo Soot 
of the "Shamokin (Pa.) News- 

Dispatch 

Wituiam E. FARRELL, formerly- 
with the Chicago Tribune, has 
— the national advertising 

of the New York Herald 
, &4 

O. S. ALLEN has resigned from 
the advertising ro of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union Star 
to become advertising and busi- 
ness manager of the Strafford 
(N. H.) Star, to be published in 
Dover, N. H. 


pointed managing editor of 
Suan de Puerto Rico, 
uan. 


managing 
on a the Chie Calemae Journal _— 
Commerce, has resigned to be- 
come manager of public rela- 
tions for the Inland Steel Co. 
M. L. Van Styck, a former mem- 
ber of the paper’s staff and now 
managing editor of its affiliated 
paper, the New York Journal of 
Commerce, will return to Chi- 
ap to succeed Mr. 

Peter J. BARNICLE of the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) American has been 
appointed public relations of- 
ficer of the Irish Consulate in 
“— York. 


RicuHarD LEwiIs, 

a. of te Wetecetin, tee 
joined the torial staff of the 
West Virginian, at Fairmont. 

RosertT Curtis HARPER has 
resigned as director of public re- 
lations of the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commer 


News Leader. He formerly ‘was 
on the Richmond Ti 


‘imes-Dispatch. 





Hester 


Net. Hester, for 30 years tele- 
graph editor of the Raleigh (N. 
C.) News and Observer, has 
been appointed chief of Station 
WNAO, owned by the News and 
Observer Publishing Co. 
Hester, who formerly worked on 
the Rocky Mount (N. C.) Eve- 
ning ne eae the Wilming- 





In The Editorial Rooms 


Leste HIGcHLEy, formerly 
with the Associated Press in 
Washington and formerly sun- 
day editor of El Mundo, 
Juan, Puerto Rico, has been ap- 





ton (N. Cc.) M Star, was 
ded on the wy Fes desk 
by Leonarp W. (Woody) W1- 


SON, a staff member since 1944 
and formerly a member of the 
staffs of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Record and the Kingston (N. C.) 
Free Press. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Brand New and Official for 1950 


CULBERTSON 
ON CANASTA 


Ely Culbertson, world authority on cards, brings the great new 
game into sharp focus with his series of 18 authoritative, crisp reading 
stories which are ready for release NOW. Phone or wire for samples, 


REGISTER & TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 


25 W. 45th St.. New York 























Rosellini - 
Lindstrom will w 
bloody nose for most of his 


and a twisted, possibly in- 
verted temperament.” 


Medina: 


“,.. the intelligence, poise 
and tough integrity of 
Judge Medina shines like 
a diamond in a_pig’s 
snout!” 


Mercy killing: 


“J sure would be unhappy 
if some member of my set 
fed me a .38 slug when all 
the time my system was 
screaming for a_ triple 
bromo.” 


“The brewing of a hell- 
broth of such violence is a 
desperate antidote for 
global nausea!” 


— @-— 
An editor wires Ruark: 


“Thank you for your su- 
preme piece of writing 
about the Bergman matter 
and I thank God that Am- 
erica has men with your 
— of understand- 


ees B. Chapple, M.E. 
Wis., 


Daily Press 
axa Gsome 
Ruark’s columns are fre- 
quently front-paged by the 
Miami Herald! 
For release 
five times weekly 
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H. L. Witu1aMs, a professor of 
journalism at Boston University 
and formerly editor of 
the Fulton (Ky.) y Leader, 
the Paris (Tenn.) Post-Intelli- 
gencer and the Murray (Ky.) 
Ledger and Times, has been elec- 
ted manager :. the New Eng- 
a Weekly Press Association. 

URNS BENNETT, city editor of 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal 
since 1948, hes become United 
Press bureau chief in Mont- 
gomery. 

Mrxe BEavuporn, Tallahassee 

correspondent for the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times, has joined 
the staff of =~ Tallahassee 
(Fla.) Democr 


OMAR peel staff writer 
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Every Saturday since 1884 


of the Los Angeles (Calif.) Mir- 
ror, has returned from an as- 
— in Rome. 


SHERMAN, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times staff writer, is 
on a three-w 
for his paper. 


tour of Europe . 


DONALD S&S. 
TER, t 
news editor, 
ed 


has nam 
city editor of the 
Columbus (O.) 


appointed as a 
Washington cor- 
respondent of 
the Ohio 
Scripps - How- 
Easter ward News- 
. Mr. Easter formerly 
served on the Springfield (O.) 
Daily News and the Washington 
Courthouse ‘Ye )Record - Herald. 
RICHARD O'KEEFE, specia 
writer of ‘oS ’ Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Inquirer, recently was re-elec 
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resident of the Pen and Pencil 
Club and Kos SeEmonskI, In- 
quirer reporter, was elected as 
treasurer. 

EFF LITTLEBOY,. reporter on 
the Glendale (Calif.) News- 
Press, has announced the birth 
of a daughter, Anne. 

GeorceE Moses, Associated 
Press North Dakota correspon- 
dent at Bismarck, will be trans- 
ferred Feb. to Minneapo- 
lis to become assistant to 
bureau chief. 


FRED 
staffer, will succeed Mr. Moses 
as Bismarck bureau chief. Gor- 

DON PETERSON, now at the Pierre, 
Ss. D., AP office, will transfer to 
Bismarck to assist Mr. Moen. 

James McKENNA, who has 
been covering the east side of 
Stonington and Westerly, R. I., 
for the New London (Conn. 
Day, has been transferred to 
cover the west side of Stoning- 
ton. RaymMonpD W. RANCOURT, 
former reporter of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal, has been 
added to the staff to cover Mc- 
Kenna’s former beat. 

Cow. Rwer, formerly a rim 
man, has been advanced to the 
slot of the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader copy desk. Addition to 
the rim are Robert C. 
formerly of Richmond and 
Washington papers, and VICTOR 
RR, who received a jour- 
nalism degree from Notre 
Dame University in January. 

Barent Meter, reporter for 
the last year with the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican and 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times, sailed last week for 
Europe, where he will write 
feature stories on a free lance 
basis for 26 Eastern newspapers. 

Niet J. Butcer, industrial and 
labor reporter for the Water- 
bury (Conn.) American, has 
been elected a director of the 
Pearl Street Neighborhood 
House. 

RONALD RICHARDSON, formerly 
editor of newspapers in Shelton 
of Goldendale, Wash., and for- 
merly on the staff of the Olym- 
sa (Wash.) Daily Olympian, 

has been named editorial di- 
rector of the American Forest 
Products Industries in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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“Now put on a good show: the Herald sent over 
eir dramatic critic”. 





Miss Katre M. Mackte has 
joined the staff of the Jackson 
(Mich. ) Citizen Patriot as edito- 
rial department secretary. 

SPENCER PEARSON, mid-year 
graduate of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, 
is a new slot man for the Edin- 
burg (Tex.) Daily Review. 

ARTHUR F. GALLAGHER, tele- 
graph editor of the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) News for the last nine 
years, has been appointed news 
editor. —. Gallegher, who 
started work on the South 
Haven (Mich.) Daily Tribune, 
is a visiting lecturer on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Michi- 
gan’s Department of Journalism. 

ELLEN F. Suuuivan, formerly 
on Minnesota newspapers and 
more recently on the Republican 
National Committee’s publicity 
staff in Washington, has been 
named editor of the Los Gatos 
(Calif.) News. 

CHARLEY REILLY, sports edi- 
tor, Easton (Pa.) Express, was 
given a certificate recently by 
the American Association of 
college Baseball Coaches for 
writing the best —s story 
on college baseball in 1949 in 
papers under 50,000 circulation. 

Ep FREEMAN, photographer, 
has been elected chairman of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer unit of 
the Newspaper Guild, succeed- 
ing Ep Kem, sports writer. 

TeRRANCE O’FLAHERTY, has 
been named radio columnist of 
the San Francisco Chronicle to 
succeed GEORGE VoicT, who is re- 
turning to the city staff. 

LAWRENCE McCartTEN, former- 
ly police reporter, is the new 
telegraph editor of the Bismarck 
(N. D.) Tribune. 

Ga.e ToLtin, Associated Press 
staff man at Fargo, N. D., has 
— transferred to Minneapo- 

Ss. 

Georce A. Forp, writer on dogs 
for the Hartford (Conn.) Cou- 
rant, has been named chairman 
of the Connecticut State Dog 
Commission. 


Hesr Foster, for two years 
manager of the North Carolina 
bureau > the United Press in 
Raleigh, has been transferred to 
the Washington bureau. GORDON 
Sears, with the Raleigh bureau 
since 1947, has been promoted 
manager. 

Brian Hatsure has rejoined 
the staff of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer after six 
months of study in Mexico City. 

Dick Lonc, managing editor 
= A. Wichita wa has a 


~~ ent of the Kan 
“High elve” clubs quae 
tion. 

Jack Riey, Sunday editor of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News & 
Observer, has been elected pres- 
ident of correspondents of Time, 
Life, and Fortune magazines. 

Rosert McLELLAND, Roanoke 
College — is new on the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
sports s 

J. Epmunp KEL Ly, Jr., a Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Evening News re- 
porter, is one of 15 members of 
a new subcommittee of the 
Bishop’s Committee for Chris- 
tian Home & Family which will 
set up a marriage-counseling 
service for the Catholic Diocese. 

MELVIN SNYDER has become a 
copy editor for the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Evening News. 





Wedding Bells 


Miss GERTRUDE H. VAUGHN, su- 
burban editor and for 18 years 
a staff member of the Glendale 
(Calif.) News-Press, and GLEN 
E. Grpin, San_ Diego broker, 
Feb. 6, at Las Vegas, Nev. 

a 


Guild Dinner 

Scranton, Pa.—Frank Sempa, 
new president of the Scranton 
chapter of the Newspaper Guild, 
has announced the annual stag 
dinner of the union will take 
place April 22. This affair is 
listed in the hard coal field as 
a “second Gridiron Club Show.” 
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Wheat Che | an Say 





‘A e of Evil’ 

To the Editor: 

You ol’ son of a gun! 

Isn’t your halo fitting just a 
little tight? 

I refer, of course, to your “Ap- 
pearance of Evil” editorial of 
Feb. 4. 

You admonish me not to let 
the telephone company buy my 
breakfast, or the Public Service 
company buy me a dinner, when 
I go to a state press association 
meeting. All because of an “Ap- 
pearance of Evil.” 

I would have you to know that 
some of the officials of said 
phone company are boys I went 
to school with—many years ago. 
The host for the Public Service 
outfit was a North Texas printer 
known to my Dad in the days 
when the stork left me in the 
Oklahoma Panhandle — Indian 
Territory, that was. When this 
“Appearance of Evil” business 
gets to interfering with that sort 
of relationship, include me out. 

Incidentally, nicking the poor 
supply men, formally and infor- 
mally, is a time-honored custom 
of printers, editors—and publish- 
ers. I may have rubbed elbows 
with you at the Neal Dow 
Becker dinner, during an ANPA 
convention, or laughed with you 
at the talent during a Banshee 
luncheon. No appearance of 
evil there, of course! The talent 
shows up because it loves us, not 
because of any hazy idea that 
publicity is lifeblood to an en- 
tertainer. I do pay bigger bills 
to the phone company and the 
gas company than I do to Inter- 
type or King Features. 

ow, don’t get me wrong, 
There are those among us who 
agree with you perfectly. It just 
happens I’m the broad-minded 
type. I even accept news tips 
from a cop, who calls me before 
he does my radio competition— 
sometimes long before—just be- 
cause he is a good fellow, you 
understand. 

In short, I believe it was 
Roosevelt—Teddy that is—who 
said, “Thou shalt not slop over.” 
There is enough cynicism in the 
world now. 

Cuiype E. Morritt 


Publisher 
Fort Collins (ede) Coloradoan 
* 


(The editorial, “Appearance of 
Evil,” did not concern itself 
with friends drinking or eating 
with friends regardless of who 
paid the check. It was directed 
Specifically at the practice of 
editors and/or publishers accept- 
ing entertainment year after year 
from the same utilities, rail- 
pad business organizations. 


Trade Paper Pasture 
To the Editor: 

Newspapermen Guin at low 
salaries and unhappy about the 
Prospect of spending their old 
age behind a copy desk 1 cast 
eyes toward a Di th 
panty of green in tend not 

cross either. 


rm talking about the trade 
press where the folding money 
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is crisp and usually steady. 
This consists of b — news- 
papers and magazines in many 

cases manned by hacks 
write like grandpaw did back 
at the turn of the century and 
who don’t know that type-de- 
signers have come forth with 
additional type faces. 

These papers can stand talent. 
They need men with ideas to 
liven up dull trade tales and 
formats. 

So what do you have to do? 
You have to learn some busi- 
ness fully and well. And for a 
newspaperman, accustomed to 
writing about every subject 
under the sun at the drop of 
a comma, that’s an easy job. 

You can’t get by on mere 
glibness or writing facility 
alone. You'll be writing for 
boys who've spent their lives 
in their trade. Go strong on the 
men in the industry. Find out 
who they are and what trade 
associations they lead. 

Ask yourself if you have any- 
thing original to offer. If you 
answer affirmatively, then dope 
out some suggestions and pre- 
ferably some story ideas and 
take them to your boss-to-be. 

One thing to bear in mind is 
that you’re not entering a field 
of pure prostitution just be- 
cause you pull out of daily 
journalism. You’re entering 
the same sort of semi-pro status 
you’re in as a daily newsman, 
unless you allow yourself to 
yield too easily to the consis- 
tent, unrelenting puffs de- 
manded by advertisers. The 
trade press today—among the 
successful members anyway— 
has fairly high standards. 

Aside from monetary con- 
siderations, what does the trade 
press have to offer? The an- 
swer is a chance to learn one 
thing well, which most news- 
papermen rarely do—not count- 
— newswriting and editing 
which, of course, are not to be 
sneezed at. Then, you have an 
opportunity to mix with indust- 
trial leaders who sometimes 
need top-flight public relations 
men at fancy salaries. And 
some trade editors have been 
known to slide over into the 
industry itself as manufactur- 


ers. 
ABEL BANOV 
Food Trade News 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
s 


Newspaper Ads Best, 
Market Forum Told 


San FRANcIsco — Newspaper 
advertising provides the best 
media for the money, Al Haenor, 
advertising director, The White 
House, told a Market Week 
forum here last week. 

“The average store is unable 
to use all media suggested for 
pe 8 Mr. Haenor said. 
It is a question a the amount 
of money available. 

“Newspapers give the greatest 
mass coverage from the stand- 
point of expense. For that rea- 
son, newspaper advertising is 
pee most effective for the re- 

er.” 





The CHRONICLE'S LEAD 
IN 1949 


Greatest in History! 


For thirty-seven consecutive years The Houston 
Chronicle has led all other Houston newspapers 
in advertising linage by a tremendous margin 


— and 1949 showed the largest lead ever. 





HERE’S THE 1949 RECORD 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 


CHRONICLE 33,650,107 Lines 
Second Paper 23,316,709 Lines 
10,075,254 Lines 


SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS 











The above record shows that The Houston 
Chronicle published more advertising than 
both other Houston papers combined. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 
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Emily and Mabel to Hunt 
A Man Six Days a Week 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


PHILADELPHIA — Believing the 
comics were getting too serious, 
Emidio (Mike) Angelo, a car- 
toonist for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, launched a panel in 1945 
about two pleasant maiden 
ladies who are generally look- 
ing for a man. 

Emily and Mabel haven't 
found one. But they’ve suc- 
ceeded in landing readers. And 
beginning March 6, the pair who 
have appeared three times a 
week in “Funny Angles,” dis- 
tributed by the Cxicaco Sun- 
Tres SYNDICATE, will play six- 
a-week roles and snatch the 
billing. 

The spinsters, depicted with- 
out harshness or “social sig- 
nificance,” are protoypes of real 
people, Mr. Angelo told Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 


Seda Fountain Inspiration 
When the cartoonist was 
struggling to make enough 
money to go to art school, he 
once worked at a drugstore 
soda fountain. Two maiden 
ladies had charge of the candy 
counter in the same store. 
“Years later,” said Mr. An- 
gelo, “their features and man- 
nerisms remained in my sub- 
conscious mind. An artist still 
gets his best ideas that way. 
When I first created Emily and 
Mabel, I could not immediately 
identify them with the real 
women who worked in the store 
when I was a young man. 
“But as I developed the 
panels, I began to realize those 


my 
stick to a 
very simple idea—two lovable 
spinsters who realiz te in 
life that they missed something 
pea are generally looking for a 


. 7 Angelo’s own success as 

a@ newspaper cartoonist did not 
come early. Son of an Italian 
immigrant, he worked his way 
through several Aye: schools after 
a few months in the art depart- 
ment of the old — 
North American in 

His ambition was rn - a a 
painter. He won two Cresson 
scholarships for study in Eu- 
rope in 1927 and 1928 from the 
ye vania Academy of Fine 

. He became interested in 
cartooning because he said he 
‘had to eat,” and painting com- 
missions were slow. 

When checks for some of his 
drawings arrived from national 
publications, he decided to de- 
vote more time to that art. Still 
free ng, Mr. Angelo started 
to do some work for Philadel- 
his I ma of in 1930, but his real 

” as a newspaper car- 
mame came with the Inquirer, 
under the direction of E. B. 
(Tommy) Thompson, 


itor. 


puting the dark days of war, 
Thompson ask: Mr. An- 


assistant i 
ig editor and feature ed- 


u 


gelo to create a general nel 
— would “give people a 
a 


oe Angelo had joined the 

nquirer in 1938 and his work 
He. uded the Uncle Dominick 
cartoon for John Cummings’ 
column. 

Being 7 nature a man who 
laughs a lot himself and gets 
a kick out of bringing a smile 
to others, Mr. Angelo did not 
need much prodding from Mr. 
Thompson to launch his new 
feature. 

He started a general panel 
called, “Funny Angles.” Occa- 
sionally, the two spinsters would 
-appear, but they were so good, 
Mr. Thompson said, that it was 
decided to run Emily and Mabel 
three times a week. 

Mr. Angelo received national 
recognition after Harry Baker, 
general manager of the Chicago 
Sun-Time Syndicate, saw some 
of his original drawings while 
visiting Mr. ompson on some 
other business. The panel was 
syndicated. 

Gag Man in Library 

Mr. Angelo thinks up gags 
himself but also employs a gag 
man, Vincent Schiller, an em- 
ploye of the Inquirer library. 
Mr. Schiller’s regular job is to 
clip many newspapers and the 
situation is ideal for getting 
background for gags. 

Mr. elo is proud of the 
fact that President Truman re- 
quested an = x of one of 
his cartoons. It s done for 
“Funny Angles” right after Mr. 
Truman’s widely-quoted S.O.B 


speech. 

The drawing shows a mother 
washing her son’s mouth with 
soap as the father comes home. 
The gag says: “Ever since you 
told him he might be President 
some day, he’s been using that 


language. 

“It’s a wonderful country,” 
said Mr. Angelo, “when you can 
— good-natured fun at the 

ident and he requests a 
ony of the drawing to hang in 
his office. 

Mr. ‘Angelo likes to watch 
people reading his panels in 
trolley cars and subways. He 
says that when they smile over 
Emily and Mabel he feels good. 

He maintains a studio in his 
suburban home as well as shar- 
~ Om. at on Ln ota 
wi oreign orresponden 
Ivan H. Peterman. Mr. gelo 
is married and has two daugh- 


ters, aged 10 and 5. Both, he 
says, have artistic ability. 
“30° for a 

a, — Pa 


ee Schmidt, 31-year-old 
ournalism student at Texas A. 
& I. College here, dug up the 
story en she called upon 


Cherlie Plumb, creator of the - 


comic strip. 








Emidio (Mike) Angelo’s sense of humor comes to the fore as he rigs 
a caricature of a cartoon editor and presents an idea for his panel, 
Emily and Mabel, 


Mr. Plumb, who moved here 
from Weslaco last September, 
has been working quietly in a 
second-story office above an elec- 
trical shop unknown to most of 
the residents of the King Ranch 
country town. 

Mr. Plumb told Dorothy he 
hed to put Patches out of the 
comic strip and go back to the 
formula of a poor girl battling 
the world. 

“T really hated to see him get 
killed in a plane crash,” Mr. 
Plumb told her. “But I had to 
dispose of him some way so I 
could change Ella Cinders back 
to the original theme of poor 
girl battling the world. There 
just isn’t any place for a hus- 
band in that sort of a story.” 


Sign for TV 

“Maize AND Daisy,” modern 
“cheery sisters” of cartoon panel 
fame, now appearing in newspa- 
pers under the “Mostly Ma- 
larky” banner of Wally Carlson, 
have been signed for television 
by Green Associates, Chicago. 
contract was negotiated in New 
York recently with Richard W. 
Clarke, representing the Cuicaco 
TRIBUNE-NEW YorK News SyYnpDI- 
CATE, and Marritt R. Schoenfeld 
for Green Associates. 


Serial Whodunit 
By _ Metropolitan Star 
PToMAINE Canary,” AP 
Pr AE serial, may sound 
like the usual type of “whodun- 
it.” But it isn’t. For the author 
is Helen Traubel, Metropolitan 
opera soprano. 

Miss Traubel is such an avid 
detective story reader she had to 
write her own mystery to find 
a new one. A Metropolitan 
opera star named Brunhilde 
Wagner is the leading character 
in the tongue-in-cheek opus, 
which is offered in six short in- 
stallments. 


News and Notes 

Howarp Garis’ “Uncle Wig- 
gily” Sunday page will have a 
special sequence featuring an 
Easter theme beginning March 
26 and ending on Easter Sunday. 

“Whatever Became Of .... ?”, 
an AP NEWSFEATUREs offering, 


brings readers w ate on 
many oldtime hi ers. 
Georgia State Forester Guy- 


gi 
ton Deloach, in a letter — 
i tlanta Constitu — 


York News) for the strip’s au- 
thentic forest fire prevention 
tips. 





REPEAT PERFORMANCE 







. BLUE 
RIBBON 
FICTION 





Cwrcace TRIBUNE - NEW 


TM ) NEWS BUILDING 





















Newspaper editors and ad- 
vertisers who want to reach 
the same group of intelligent 
readers day after day . 
week after week... will nat- 
urally welcome Blue Ribbon 
serial fiction ... first-run 
stories by the world’s best- 
known, best-selling authors, 
carefully edited for general 
family readership. 


Glance over this list of new 
titles ... and wire now for 
synopses, sample proofs, start- 
ing dates, and prices. 


YORK NEWS Syndicale a 


TRIBUNE T 
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s 
Davis Attacks 
” . 
Complaint in 
s s 
Zugsmith Suit 

Counsel for Smith * ow 
asked Federal Judge W. G. 
po! on Feb. 10 to throw Al- 

J. Zugsmith’s breach of 
pane Mt suit out of court. 
(E&P, Jan. 28, page 45). 

Mr. Zugsmith, executive vice- 
resident of the Smith Davis 
ore. newspaper-radio brokers, 
and his wife are suing for $2,- 
460,000 damages. 

Judge Bondy reserved de- 
cision on the motion to dismiss 
the 19-page complaint after 
hearing arguments during 
which Mr. Zugsmith’s attorney 
charged that Mr. Davis ha 
“siphoned off” large sums of 
money from the corporation. 

Question of Malice 

Treble damages are being 
asked by the plaintiffs under 
common law governing “mali- 
cious interference” with a con- 
tract. The defense attacked the 
validity of such a complaint, 

arguing the only statute that 
might apply is a clause in New 
York State’s Criminal Code 


questioned the plaintiff's coun- 
sel as to whether malice actu- 
ally were shown in any of the 
acts alleged against Mr. Davis. 
In regard to the accusation that 
he had taken money from the 
firm, the judge commented that 
maybe Mr. Davis was an “opti- 
mist” and intended to pay it 
all back. 

“Does every thief take money 
maliciously?” the court asked. 

Mr. Zugsmith’s attorney re- 
lated that his client had met 
Mr. Davis in 1944 and the latter 
had asked him to assist in clos- 
4. -_ — on the — = 


commission: 
ceived. Later they decided "to 
form a Delaware corporation, 
with each receiving $100,000 a 
year and an even share of the 
ock. An Ohio corporation 
owned by Mr. Davis was to fur- 
nish its services to the new 
corporation at $200,000, then 
dissolve. 
$1,000,000 Goodwill 
In the transaction, it was re- 
lated, Mr. Davis’ good-will was 
represented as worth $1,000,000. 
The new firm, the court was 
told, was “singularly successful” 
and Mr. Zugsmith received the 
stated pay one year. In Janu- 
ery, 1948, the principals drew 
Pe act settling disputes and 
ECT received $25,000. 
, the court heard, 
Mr. Davis wanted the Zug- 
smiths out of the corporation, 
cancelled the contract, changed 
the locks on the Waldorf- 
Astoria Towers office suite, and 
closed . § — hia Pan 
Office. Mr. ugsmith also al- 
leged that camel mail was 
withheld from him. (The de- 
fense has not yet filed an an- 
Swer.) 
Mr. Davis’ attorney pointed 
out that when the Delaware cor- 
Poration was formed, it had a 
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1,000 bank account and a lease 
3 o Waldorf suite at $800 
a mon 

ae were insolvent when 
leclared. 


up all the money; Mr Zug. 
smith never put up on apt 

The defense also contended 
the employment contract was 
invalid because it contained a 


arty from engaging in 
the media brokerage business 
for 10 years, after the agree- 
ment expired, without limita- 


tion 

Plaintiff's attorney claimed 
Mr. Davis never had es 
the Ohio corporation and it had 
transacted business in New 
York State. 


- Sorrells Estate 


Worth $324,725 


John H. Sorrells, executive 
editor of the Scripps-H 
Newspapers when he died Feb. 
> aia an estate valued 


ot he ge oe 8 a 
gross estate $667,029, 
filed this i in Surreguie’s 
Court, New York City. 

Mr. Sorrells’ will named _ his 
wife, Mrs. Ruth Arnett Sor- 
rells, of Memphis, Tenn., as the 
beneficiary of the entire estate, 
except for ——— of part 
of ,000 in insurance among 
their three sons and a daughter. 

The will also designated 
Enoch Brown, Jr., Paul Patter- 
son, the late Edward 
Millsaps Fitzhugh and. Frank 
Ahlgren as business advisors for 
Mrs. Sorrells, and a_ codicil 
designated John H. Sorrells, Jr. 
as executor in the event Mrs. 
Sorrells could not serve. 

The will also ~’ Mrs. Sor- 
rells full autho: to dispose 
of the estate in = way she 
d best. 


leems 

Principal items on the sched- 
ule of assets were 7,975 shares 
< Bon in a ae me 


62; and °1,760" sé 

at SIT 762; an oa dum a of 
Cas A coemee Sot te er 

is . (al ’ 
which realised $498,750 when 
sold back to the company in 
October, 1948, pursuant to the 
sale agreement. 


ssio.i “oe Nov. 20, 1945, to 

buy the Memphis stock. A 

debt item of $328,411 in this 

—— was carried in the 
e. 


e 
Damage Suit Dropped 

Los ANGELEs, Calif. — Settle- 
ment of the year-long strike at 
the weekly Torrance Herald, 
Lomita News and the Domin- 
guez Area Bulletin, was an- 
nounced by Maurice Nicoson, 
labor relations consultant for 
the publishing concern. Picket- 
ing was stopped and the plant 

en off the ITU local’s “un- 
fair” list. 

Grovery C. Whyte and Edwin 
B. Brown, partners in the com- 
pany, also announced its suit 
for damages from the union be- 
cause of unfair labor practices 
has been dropped. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





WGN Builds for TV, 
Radio on Equal Scale 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco—Nine of 14 new ra- 
dio and television studios now 
being constructed in the WGN 
Building in Tribune Square will 
literally float on air. 

All incorporate the finest that 
acoustic, radio and television 
engineers have been able to de- 
sign, marking another milestone 
in the quarter-century history 
of the Chicago Tribune station, 
whose facilities and equipment 
are to be housed in the 11-story 
addition to Tribune Tower. Six 
of the new studios are com- 
pleted and in use. 

Floating Principle Unique 

Of the 14 new studios, seven 
will be devoted exclusively to 
radio broadcasting, four will be 
for television only, and three 
will be used for both radio and 
television. 

Through engineering ingenu- 
ity, the new studios utilize the 
“floating” principle, resting on 
oblong cushions, 2% x 14 x 30 
inches in size, inflated to 40 
pounds of pressure per square 
inch. These pneumatic shock 
absorbers lift the entire studio 
%-inch from its base. Sensi- 
tive electronic controls auto- 
matically maintain this gap to 
within 1/32 of an inch. 

_ This floating technique will 
insulate studios from all out- 
side vibrations and noise. The 
unique and expensive construc- 
tion method, which will sepa- 
rate the walls and ceilings from 
the building proper by a 2-inch 
air space, is employed to cope 
with the problem of housing in 
the same structure a high qual- 
ity broadcasting station and the 
Tribune’s array of presses, one 
of the largest in the world, ex- 
plained Carl J. Meyers, director 
of engineering for WGN, Inc., 
— G. William Lang, his assis- 
nt. 


“Multi-Million $ Project’ 

Thus, radio and news r 
“live together’ in the poo 
building, part of which will be 
utilized by the Tribune in its 
expansion program nearing 
or <s Schreib: 

Ta ‘ reiber, manager 
of WGN, described the od 
building as “a multi-million dol- 
lar investment in the future of 
radio and television. Though 
much emphasis is put on the 
more glamorous and beautiful 
baby —television—our invest- 
ment in new facilities for the 
parent, AM radio, is equal. 

‘Faith in Future’ 

“WGN has prided itself on its 
clear channel ice which 
reaches millions of listeners 
throughout the country and to 
whom - television will not be 
much more than a rumor for 
years to come. The over all ex- 
pansion program exemplifies 
faith in the future on the part 
of WGN, Inc., in the fields of 
both radio and television.” 


36 


WGN’s main audience studio 
will have permanent seats to 
accomodate about 400 persons. 

Studio 6A is first of the new 
WGN-TV studios to be put into 
regular use. The “room within 
a room” is circled by a catwalk 
15 feet from the floor to pro- 
vide additional space for scen- 
ery, lights and other equipment. 

Lighting is accomplished by 
12 banks of fluorescent tubes 
suspended from the ceiling on 
accordian-like supports. They 
can be adjusted to any level 
from five to 30 feet from the 
floor. Additional banks of spe- 
cia] lights, rated up to 2 
watts, are mounted on floor 
dollies. 

Special air conditioning 
equipment keeps the studio at 
a comfortable temperature and 
offsets heat generated from the 
lights. 

Has Modern Kitchen 

An ultra-modern kitchen has 
been installed in Studio 6A, in- 
cluding an electric range, deep 
freeze, refrigerator, double sink 
and lighted cabinets. At least 
five other ge sets can be 
dovetailed into 6A _ simul- 
taneously for one or more 
shows. 

Unique among the new stu- 
dios is 6B, housing a massive 
theater-size organ. The latter 
in itself is a $50,000 project. 

For AM broadcasts, Studio 5A 
is a simulated outdoor bandshell 


WGN came into being offi- 
cially in 1924, after the Tribune 
Company had been operating a 
station that had originally been 
licensed as WJAZ. The call 
letters WGN were sought be- 
cause the letters referred to the 
“World’s Greatest Newspaper.,” 
a slogan employed by the Trib- 
une. Later, through consolida- 
tion with another station, WGN 
became a clear channel station 
which was eventually increased 
to 50,000 watts in 1934. WGN, 
together ‘with WOR, New York, 
and WXYZ, Detroit-Windsor, 
organized what later became the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

In 1941, added FM, 
pioneering in this field, includ- 
ing facsimile experiments. It 
began TV operations on April 
5, 1948 and is affiliated with Du- 
mont television network. A 
notable feature of WGN-TV— 
like its AM parent—is that ap- 
proximately 60% of its program- 
ming is of local origination. 

7 
India Newspaper 
Prints Constitution 

The Indian Express of Bom- 
bay published a 60-page sup- 
plement Jan. 26, honoring the 
adoption of the Constitution of 
the democratic republic of India. 

The Constitution, as printed 
in the supplement, covers free- 
dom of the press in this lan- 


suage: 

“All citizens shall have the 
right to freedom of speech and 
expression. ... Nothing (in this 
clause) shall affect the opera- 
tion of any existing law insofar 
as it relates to, or prevent the 
State from making any law re- 
lating to, libel, slander, de- 
famation, contempt of court or 
any matter which offends 
against decency or morality or 
which undermines the security 
of, or tends to overthrow, the 


of unprecedented design. This State. 


mammoth room, three stories 
high at one end, and one-and- 
a-half at the other, contains a 
complete bandshell and is de- 
signed for broadcasts of sym- 
phony orchestras, large bands 
and productions such as “The 
Chicago Theater of the Air.” 

Forty inscriptions in wood 
blocks on the walls of Studio 
5A include humorous and sage 
quotations, both old and new. 
Among them is George Ade’s 
observation, while dining with 
a group of clergymen: “I feel 
like a lion in a den of Daniels.” 
Others include: 

Old and New Quips 

“Dewey snatched defeat out 
of the mouth of victory.” 

“A politician is an animal 
who can sit on a fence and yet 
keep both ears on the ground.” 

“It might have been worse, it 
might have been Vandenberg.” 
—Col. Robert R. McCormick. 

“In rivers and governments 
the lightest things swim at top.” 
—Benjamin Franklin. 

“Cease firing, but if any ene- 
my planes appear shoot them 
down in friendly fashion.”— 
Adm. William F. Halsey, Jr. 

“Everybody is ignorant, but 
on different subjects.” — Will 
Rogers. 

“It’s so nice to be champion. 
You're always worried.” — Joe 
Louis. 


Munich, Frankfurt 


Press Camps Remain 

The Overseas Press Club of 
America reported this week that 
its swift protest to U. S. High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy 
had resulted in orders to con- 
tinue the operation of press 
camps at Munich and Frankfort. 

An inquiry has been launched 
to determine the source of “un- 
authorized directives” closing 
the camps, according to OPC 
President Frank Kelley. The 
protest was made on the basis of 
information received by Henry 
J. Gellermann, OPC member, 
from friends abroad. 

* 


Albany Corps Plans 


Big Show in N. Y. C. 
Atsany, N. Y.—The Golden 
Anniversary dinner of the Leg- 
islative Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation will take place March 11 
at the Hotel Astor, New York 


City. 

Usually, the annual stunt din- 
ner, attended by many notables 
in public life, is staged here, 
but the committee said the New 
York presentation is planned to 
accomodate hundreds of guests 
who want to participate in the 
50th anniversary celebration. An 
elaborate show is in rehearsal. 


Tribune Marks 
Its 60th Year 
At Winnipeg 


Winnirec, Can.— The Winni- 
peg Tribune celebrated its 60th 
anniversary Jan. 28 with a 
series of parties and features. 

Publisher A. W. Moscarella 
started the celebrations off with 
a dance for all bune em- 
ployes. - Four days later the 
Tribune had a reception for all 
firms that have been in busi- 
ness in the city since 1890. 
More than 100 organizations 
were invited. 

On Feb. 8 the Tribune threw 
open its doors and declared 
“open house” for all its carrier 
salesmen and their parents. 
More than 700 attended. 

On Feb. 18 the Tribune pub- 
lished a 100-page anniversary 
supplement and gave engraved 
silver-plated mugs to all babies 
born in its circulation area on 
Jan. 28. 

The Tribune was founded by 
Robert Lorne Richardson and 
Duncan Lloyd McIntyre on Jan. 
28, 1890. The paper is now 
owned by the Southam Co., 
Ltd., which purchased it in 1920. 


Local Shop ‘Column 


Developed in San Jose 

San Jose, Calif—Tests of lo- 
cal shop coverage as a news 
feature have resulted in two 
special columns in the Sunday 
society section of the San Jose 
Mercury-News. 

Favorable reception of a news 
feature, “Shopping with Peggy,” 
resulted in the establishment of 
a second column, ‘now ome 
six columns wide. This is 
“Counter Spy,” consisting of 
solid reader-ads. 

Peggy Blanchard of the Pub- 
lic Relations Department, di- 
rected by D. K. Stern, initiated 
the news column about shop 
counter opportunities. Where- 
to-buy information on items is 
provided by phone. The items 
are selected on a “no strings 
attached” basis to provide a col- 
umn of new and unusual mer- 
chandise. 

Steffi Abbot Sims of the ad- 
vertising department, headed by 
A. R. Bower, writes, sells and 
illustrates the paid-space “Coun- 
ter Spy” report. 
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Akron, O.—Jim Schlemmer 
needs help. 

The sports editor of the Akron 
Beacon Journal has been writ- 
ing and smoking for 30 years 
and now after a siege of illness 
and weight reducing, the doc- 
tors have told him he’d have to 
quit the smoking. 

And his problem is trying to 
learn how to use a typewriter 
without smoking. 

The weeks since have been 
the toughest he ever experi- 
enced, according to Mr. Schlem- 
mer, who got out of his sickbed 
and went to Pasadena for the 
Rose Bowl game between Ohio 
State and California. 

Mr. Schlemmer sent a column 
back to the Beacon Journal from 
the West telling of his troubles. 


Here’s part of the column for . 


those newspapermen who have 
solved the problem of not hav- 
ing a cigaret or a cigar between 
their lips as they pound out a 
story, or for those newspaper- 
men who may have to come to 
the place where the weed must 
be given up: 
Never Without a Smoke 

“IT used to be what might be 
called a heavy smoker: 15 or 20 
cigars and a couple of packs of 
cigarets on a normal day, 25 to 
30 cigars on the long Saturday 
with its Sunday editions. 

“For 30 long years that I have 
pecked out a comfortable living 
on Remingtons, Hermes, Wood- 
stocks and Royals, I have never 
composed a line without having 
a cigar, cigaret or pipe in my 
mouth. 

“The association of a fresh 
light with each fresh sheet of 
paper in my word machine has 
been just as strong as the as- 
sociation of lighting a _ cigar 
simultaneously with stepping on 
the starter of my car. I have 
never driven a mile in any auto- 
mobile without having a cigar 
between my teeth to act, I sup- 
Pose, as a shock absorber. 

“It has been a couple months 
now since the doctors huddled 
in my room at St. Thomas Hos- 
pital and drew plans by which 
they said they were going to 
add 10 years to my life. 

“Henceforth, they said, I was 
to eat less, drink less and smoke 
not at all. 

“My first reaction was that I 
thought they might have asked 
me whether I wanted 10 years 
added to my life span under 
these new conditions. My sec- 
ond was to carry out their 
orders. 

“I have. I have largely rid 
myself of the habit of eating. 
My daily consumption of Old 
Fogey has been reduced to an 
ounce every 12 hours, taken as 
medicine. And have never 
taken a puff on anything since 
the moment of the ban. 

No Desire to Smoke Now 

“Believe me, I have quit 
smoking. I no longer have any 
desire to smoke. Most of my 
lighters—I received 23 during 
the holidays a year ago—have 
been given away. The racks 


Gives Up Smoking, Can’t Write, 
Sports Editor Pleads for help 
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filled with 43 pipes in my den 
at home are strictly monuments 
to an era that is gone forever. 

“The only rough part of the 
entire remodeling job being 
done on me is that I no longer 
can write a lick, 

“It is a frightening experi- 
ence. It holds the interest and 
attention of scores of newspa- 
Ppermen who are out here to 
cover the preparations and the 
Rose Bow] game itself. Practi- 
cally all of them are heavy 
smokers and I doubt now that 
“= will ever be otherwise. 

“T had not intended mention- 
ing anything about this condi- 
tion. I felt certain I could lick 
it within just a few days after 
sitting down to play the type- 
writer once again. 

How Long Will It Last? 

“I mention it now, hopeful 
that someone who has suffered 
similarly can tell me how the 
condition was conquered and 
how long it took . . . or to let 
others now suffering to know 
that they are not alone. 

“I have tried writing early 
and late; morning, noon after- 
noon and night. I have sat from 
2 p.m. straight through the eve- 
ning hours, staring at fresh pa- 
per in a good typewriter and 
determined not to move until 
I have written something, even 
if it was no more than ‘Now is 
the time for every good man to 
come to the aid of his party.’ 

“And all I have succeeded in 
doing was to go without dinner. 

“I have got up at 2 a.m. and 
assigned myself imaginary 
deadlines of 4 a.m., 5 a.m. and 
then 6 a.m. And all I have ac- 
complished was to fill a waste 
basket with crumpled paper, a 
line or two to the page. 

“I have punished myself. I 
sat up one whole night in my 
roomette on the Super Chief, 
en route to Pasadena. I was de- 
termined to beat this strange 
complex once and for all. I fell 
asleep with my head on my 
typewriter but with nothing 
written. 

“My head is filled with ideas 
for columns and for stories. My 
fingers are itching for action on 
the keys but when I put fresh 
paper in my mil] and get com- 
fortably fixed to produce, 
nothing happens. 

“I would appreciate any help- 
ful advice, although I hope I 
have made myself clear. I do 
not need to be told how to quit 
smoking. I don’t smoke. I used 
to smoke all the time, but I 
have quit. Period. 

“But I used to write most of 
the time, too, and unfortunately 
for me, I have quit that, too. 

“What I need is advice on 
how to resume the writing with- 
out resuming the smoking. The 
one I must do to live, The other 
I must not do—to live.” 

” 


Planting Section 
PorTLAND, Ore.—The Journal 
magazine section of Sunday, 
March 5, will be enlarged by a 
Spring Planting Fair section. 


MARJORIE PENNINO 


Twenty years ago in the busy 
town of Vineland, New Jersey, 
Nicholas and Tessie Pennino 
and their two-year-old daugh- 
ter, Marjorie, were nearly 
asphyxiated by coal gas fumes 
from a stove in their home. 
Mother and daughter were both 
unconscious when Mr. Pennino 
managed to crawl to the tele- 
phone and ask faintly for help 
before he, too, was overcome by 
the deadly fumes. 

A fast-thinking telephone 
operator for the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company re- 
ceived his call, realized some- 
thing was wrong, and notified a 
doctor. Because of that oper- 
ator’s alertness, baby Marjorie 
and her parents recovered. 

But that’s not the end. 
There’s a sequel—a sequel that 
was played nearly twenty years 
later. It took place in the same 
kind of setting — a home filled 
with poisonous gas—a weak 





NIGHT OVER THE NBC NETWORK. 


® 

THE TELEPHONE HOUR’ wirn tue BELL TELEPHONE 
ORCHESTRA AND FAMOUS GUEST SOLOISTS, IS BROADCAST EVERY MONDAY 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Telephone Operator 
who Saved a Life 


JUST AS HER OWN LIFE HAD BEEN SAVED 
TWENTY YEARS BEFORE BY ANOTHER OPERATOR 
(From a recent broadcast of the radio program, “The Telephone Hour.”) 


voice calling into a telephone 
for help, Pa a telephone oper- 
ator on the other end who knew 
just what to do. The cast was 
different except for the princi- 
pal player. lor this time the 
operator who traced the desper- 
ate call, found the exact loca- 
tion of the house, and notified 
the police in a matter of min- 
utes, was Marjorie Pennino. 
Yes, Marjorie Pennino had 
grown up and joined the Tele- 
phone Company shortly after 
her graduation from Vineland 
High School. And so twenty 
years later, by the same kind 
of quick thinking that had 
helped to save her own life, 
Marjorie helped to save the life 


of another. 


A story with an O. Henry 
twist, yes! But a true one! And 
one we think is a pretty good 
illustration of how telephone 

ple like to give “that extra 
touch of helpfulness.” 





Separate ABC Data 
For Saturday Asked 


A NEW RULE allowing the 


to differentials, is advocated by 
Matthew G. Sullivan, general 
circulation director of the Gan- 


nett Ne pers. 

Mr. Sullivan has been urging 
circulators and publishers to 
make their views on the sub- 
ject known prior to the March 
3 meeting of the directors of 
oe Audit Bureau of Circula- 

oBs. 


Publication of an incomplete 
statement by Mr. Sullivan in 
Eprror & Dec. 24, 


HER, 
1949, page 36, had him advocat- 
ing a reduction to a 10% dif- 
ferential for —. 

c is sitio, Mr. 
Sullivan stated: sii 

Weekly ‘Headache’ 

“The Saturday newspaper is 
a headache to many dolly anes. 
Paper publishers. The cost of 
making Saturday’s unprofitable 
issues salable can pyramid dan- 
gerously the already high ex- 
pense level. Staffs expend ex- 
tra effort and add reading con- 
tent on Saturday, not hoping to 
sell more advertising space that 
day, but attempting to bolster 
mor nearer . = true net 

average Monday th 
Friday. y rough 

“ANP. has reported that 
about one-fifth of. all United 
States newspapers have discon- 
tinued their Saturday editions. 
On that day there is negligible 
advertising linage because it 
precedes a non-shopping day, 
and much less circulation be- 
cause it is a non-working day 
for so many people who buy 
copies of their newspapers at 
newsdealers or street stands. 

It is definitely a non-work- 
ing day in the industrial and 
commercial fields, municipal, 
state and federal government 
offices. The trend is increasing 
in banking and brokerage fields. 
During the summer months the 
stock exchanges are closed as 
are retail stores in many of our 
cities. The Investment Bankers 
Association has been added to 
the growing list of those who 
favor year-around closing on 
Saturdays of the stock ex- 
changes in the country. Satur- 
= . anne a non- 

ay—a i 
and recreation. rakeciineeaas 

- True Net Paid 

“Low Saturday circulation 
prevents many daily news- 
papers— perhaps most — from 
showing their true net paid cir- 
culation averages to interested 
advertisers because of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations’ differ- 
ential rule. This rule requires 
reporting of 6-day circulation 
average unless one day’s total 
is at least 15% lower or higher 

an the average of the other 
five weekdays. The rule was 
written at the insistence of 
a new ara 

Ty circulation manager 
and publisher realizes and yd 
preciates the great amount of 
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good that has come to us, to our 
newspapers and to every mem- 
ber of the Audit Bureau _ of 
Circulations. We are mindful 


of the endid administrative 
work of the Bureau, and grate- 
ful for its accomplishments 


through the efforts and foresight 
of the members of the Board 
of Directors. : 

“We can depend upon the di- 
rectors’ good judgment that 
through wise, practical rules 
and standards the Bureau will 
continue to fulfil] its object of 
being mutually beneficial to ad- 
ve agencies and pub- 
lishers. But, we should furnish 
members of the Board with spe- 
cific information about changes 
in newspaper publishing condi- 
tions as they affect us, so they 
may have full knowledge of all 
facts to aid them in helping the 
buyer and seller alike. 

“If your Saturday circulation 
pulls down your true average 
for the five advertising days, 
they would want to know about 
it, and will welcome your 
thoughts and suggestions. 

If It's Desired 

“I believe a new ABC rule 
should be written so that Satur- 
day circulation may be re- 
ported separately with no re- 
gard to differentials in circula- 
tion. I believe every newspaper 
publisher should be free to 
make a separate Saturday re- 
port if he so desires. 

“So far as that particular day 
is concerned, to lower the pres- 
ent differential from 15% would 
merely complicate, rather than 
solve, the problem of reporting 
true circulation averages on the 
‘advertising days’. 

If a newspaper’s circulation 
is a great deal lower on any 
of those five days, Monday for 
example, it should have the op- 
tion of reporting it separately, 
but since it is one of the ad- 
vertising days, a substantial dif- 
ferential should be required. 
For example, if a newspaper’s 
circulation drops eve Mon- 
day 16% or more below the 
average of the other advertis- 
ing days, it seems just that it 
be permitted to separate that 
day’s average—if the publisher 
so desires. The Bureau would 
have full information for guid- 
ance on such exceptional cases. 
You may be sure that if a lower 
differential seems ser, the 

d would establish a per- 
centage sufficiently high to 
guard against too many separa- 
tions in our reports. 

_ “Saturday, however, is an en- 
tirely different day in our busi- 
ness. Even in content and 
appearance, many Saturday edi- 
tions differ sharply from edi- 
tions issued during the preced- 
ing five days of the week when 
advertisers, both general and 
retail, buy space. 

“Advertising Days’ Data 

A 2% or 3% circulation loss 
on Saturday can work as great 
a hardship on the publisher 
with almost 10,000 or 20,000 cir- 


lation as it can on the pub- 
iis almost 200,000 cir- 


er th A 
culation. The effect of such a 
percentage on a small news- 
paper’s average could mean the 
Difference between the paper 
being on an advertising sched- 
ule or not being on it. 

“Those newspapers with cir- 
culations 4% or 3% or even 
2% less on Saturday than on 
the five advertising days, should 
be privileged to get the full 
benefit of ABC membership by 
being permitted to show the ad- 
vertiser their true net paid cir- 
culation. 

“Space buyers are interested 
in circulations on ‘advertising 
days’—the five days of the week 
on wh they consistently 
place linage. This information 
can be made available to them 
accurately only through 5-day 
figures. 

“A general rule giving daily 
newspaper publishers e op- 
tion of separating Saturday cir- 
culation should be put into 
effect at the earliest date.” 

om 


Paper Gathers Facts 


For Texas Legislators 

Mexia, Tex.—So that Texas 
legislators will know the full 
facts about one of the more 
than 20 eleemosynary institu- 
tions whose fate they are debat- 
ing, the Mexia Daily News has 
gone into action. 

First, E. C. Deane, News edi- 
tor and general manager, as- 
signed Ralph Leach to prepare 
a series of articles on the Mexia 
State School and Home. 

Then, the articles were repub- 
lished in a booklet, which was 
put in the hands of the legisla- 
tors. 

The Daily News is campaign- 
ing for construction of perma- 
nent buildings and other im- 
provements at the Mexia insti- 
tution, for the training of more 
than one thousand children of 
retarded intelligence. 

a 


Curran Made Director 


Of Canadian Daily 

Netson, B. C.—W. A. Curran 
has been appointed a manag- 
ing director of the Nelson Daily 
News, and C. W. Ramsden has 
become its manager, directors 
of the News Publishing Co. an- 
nounced this week. 

The new appointments come 
as a result of the recent death 
of F. F. Payne, who for 30 years 
had been publisher of the Daily 
News. 

Mr. Curran, publisher of the 
Trail Daily Times, had served 
as business manager of the 
Daily News, which he joined in 
1912. Mr. Ramsden, who re- 
cently had been named office 
manager, has also been circula- 
tion and classified manager. 


3 Nowenen Cited 


MEmpHIs—Two newspapermen 
and one former newspaper wo- 
man were named for Memphis 
Urban League certificates of 
merit for contributions in the 
field of race relations. They are 
Clark Porteous, Press-Scimitar 
staff writer; Hal Alley, Com- 
mercial Appeal cartoonist, and 
Marie Wathen, former Commer- 
cial Appeal reporter. 





Ingalls, Myers Sons 
Direct Oregon Daily 

CorvaLuis, Ore—The Corval- 
lis Gazette-Times, 88-year-old 
daily, is in new directional hands 
for the first time in more than 
30 years. 

The company announced the 
principal owners, Publisher 
Claude E. Ingalls and News Edi- 
tor Myron K. Myers, were retir- 
ing from active participation 
and would be succeeded by their 
sons, Robert C. Ingalls and 
Bruce K. Myers. 

Robert Ingalls has been busi- 
ness manager and now takes 
over the editorial page as well. 
Bruce Myers has been sports 
editor and assistant news editor. 

The paper also announced ap- 
pointment of Hal Wehmeier of 
Corvallis to be sports editor, 

e Bradley, a staff mem- 
ber for three years, as assistant 
news editor. 


- 

s s ’ 
Outstanding Man 

SoutH Benp, Ind—John A. 
Scott, personnel director of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, has 
been selected South Bend’s Out- 
standing Young Man of the 
Year by the South Bend Junior 
A iation of ce. He is 
a director of the St. Joseph 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
was 1949 publicity director of 
the March of Dimes and county 
delegate to the March of Dimes 
conference at Warm Springs, 
Ga. He served on five Commu- 
nity Chest committees and 
helped with two motion pic- 
tures. 











Give Your Local 
Stores A Boost! 


- « « with these attractive 
panels for posting adver- 
tisements from your news- 
paper in windows or on 
counters. 


You will find it profitable to 
supply retail accounts with these 
sturdy plywood panels. Dynam- 
d headed in 


conven- 


ient sizes. 

18 x 25% irches, $5.20 each. 

13 » 21 inches, $4.45 each. 

9x15 inches, $3.95 each. 

In % dozen lots, f.0.b., Man- 

chester, Conn. 

Also available without letter- 

ing at $1.10 less than per unit 
e 


vei 

unit prices above. 

complete details or order half 
a@ dozen of each size now. 


C. P. Bradbury 


Box 167 Warrenton, Va. 
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PROMOTION 


Pictures Tell the Story 
And Tickle Advertiser 


By T. S. Irvin 


Every once in a while it 
comes along, a sort of “the time, 
the place, and the girl” situa- 
tion, and a perfect promotion is 
born. If you can wit your hands 

on a copy of the Chicago Sun- 
Times book, “Mr. Advertiser,” 
you'll see at once what we mean. 
It’s as neat a burlesque as you'll 
ever see in promotion, and a 
promotion, we'll give odds, that 
will command attention wher- 
ever it goes, and for many a 
long day. 

Surely you've seen the picture 
book, “The Frenchman,” which 
Simon & Schuster published last 
year? It was one of those simple 
ideas that clicked in a big way 
—a series of wonderful photo- 
graphs of the French actor Fer- 


expressions, 

captions that turned the chuckle 

the picture gave you into a 
laugh 


“When a copy of The French- 
man first began circulating in 
our New York advertising of- 
fice,” the Sun-Times book ex- 
plains, “one of the salesmen 
commented on the similarity of 
certain Fernandel expressions 
with those he had observed that 
morning while making a call on 
an agency space buyer.” 

The rest was simple. The 
Sun-Times made a quick deal 
with Philippe Halsman, who 
took the Fernandel pictures, and 
with Simon & Schuster, and 
turned “The Frenchman” into 
“Mr. Advertiser—the candid re- 
actions of an advertising execu- 
tive listening to a_ solicitation 
from a Chicago Sun-Times space 
salesman.” 

The captions for “Mr. Adver- 
tiser” are done with a light and 
skillful hand. ey help get a 
laugh. But, more importantly, 
perhaps, they also get across 
the Sun-Times story. It’s a 
cinch that here is a promotion 
that will be read and enjoyed 
and kept. 

Distribution of “Mr. Adver- 
tiser” took place at a series of 
sales meetings and presentations 
staged by the Sun-Times in New 
York. We hope Mel Barker, 
Sun-Times promotion manager, 
has a big supply. 


Strawberries Yet 

TaLtK about stunt promotion 
being the salt on the promotion 
table, to give flavor to any news- 
Paper’s promotion program, 
there’s a guy down in Texas 
who has a whole salt mine he 
dips into and every promotion 
he does is simply dripping with 
flavor.. We've told you about 
him before, Jack Cronenwett, 
who dreams up wonderful pro- 
motions for the Rio Grande 
Valley Grou ewspapers in 
Texas—the Brownsville Herald, 
Harlingen Star, and McAllen 
Monitor. Now he has come up 
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with strawberries in February! 
Maybe that doesn’t mean any- 
“ in the Valley, or in Florida 
ississippi—but in New York, 
wow! Shipping strawberries has 
always been a problem, so for 
months of the year most adver- 
men in New York, even 
those oan patronize the fancier 
spots, do without. 

But you'll remember that 
some years ago, Texas Jack pro- 

moted the Valley by giving New 
York advertising executives 
leases on some Valley land, ship- 
ping them the produce of that 
land throughout the year just 
to keep them thinking of the 
Valley and its newspapers. 
These strawberries— flown to 
New York and Chicago agency 
men by B ff Airways, with 
some help from the Imperial 
Sugar Co.—are from that land. 
Twenty-four hours after they 
were on the bush in the Valley, 
they were drool on the chins of 
strawberry-hungry guys in New 
York. 

“Soon most of the nation will 
be eating Texas Valley straw- 
berries,” Jack writes, “but you 
are among the first to ‘have these 
specialty-shop, high-priced, out- 
of-season delicacies.’ 

What a promotion! 

But wait—there’s more, too. 
Jack even sent the cream along! 


Canasta Craze 

Tue Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar ran a 2-column picture 
and a short news story telling 
about a booklet it was offering 
for free on “How Play Ca- 
nasta.” The item ran = once. 
But requests came from 218 
cities and towns in 19 states! 
The Press-Scimitar tells the 
story quietly in a neat little 
folder. Quietly is good enough. 
The facts will shout themselves. 


In the Bag 

San a Call-Bulletin 
pulls a neat switch on the new 
long-playing record business by 
announcing its own long Dlaying 
record—its 10-year record 
leading San Francisco newspa- 
poo — national, ee total 

splay ge. 
on a single card, back ‘Toe ce ee 
carries the 10-year comparison 
of San Francisco dailies. 

Chicago Herald-American cov- 
ers ae spring fashion openings 
in Paris by having Fashion Edi- 
tor Helen Wells telephone the 
designers to find out what's new 
in their lines. Reports of these 
conversations are being mailed 
as a promotion in a smartly de- 
signed cover-folder which makes 
a neat self-mailer. 

Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Oak 
Ridger, just a year old, tells its 
story in a fast-moving four-page 
folder that, coming from the 
“atomic capital of the world,” 
ought to command good reading. 











Sun Life of Canada Increases 
Dividends to Policyholders 





1949 was a good year for Sun Life. Organization in strong 
position with nearly 50% of entire assets invested in 
United States. Total benefits paid last year $114 million. 





With $18 million — a sub- 
stantial increase over 1949— 
allotted for policyholders’ 
dividends to be paid during 
the current year, the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of 
Canada enters its 80th year 
of public service with a 
promising outlook for 1950. 
The Sun Life has been ac- 
tive in the United States for 
over half a century and to- 
day maintains branch office 
and agency service in 40 
states from coast to coast. 

the year just past, 
the total amount of life in- 
surance which policyholders 
purchased from the Sun Life 
exceeded $372 millions, con- 
tinuing the unbroken record 
of selling more new life in- 
surance per annum than any 
other Canadian life company. 
Insurance in force with the 
Sun Life now amounts to 
187,000,000, an all-time high. 
Total income of the Company 
in 1949 was $238,000,000 


The 79th Annual Report of 
the Sun Life of Canada just 
issued indicates the Com- 
pany’s faith in the United 
States where more than 48% 
of its assets are invested and 
where $1,690,000,000 or 
40% of its total business is 

in force. Benefits paid to Sun 
Life policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries since the Company’s 
first policy was eB in 1871 
have now reached $2,240,- 

000,000. Last year alone over 
—- was paid out in 
benefits. 


At the Annual Meeting held 
at the Head Office of the 
Cououn, the President, Ar- 
thur Wood, reviewed the 
poomnh ® progress of life 
insurance over the last 50 
years. In 1900, with a popu- 
lation of 76 ions, the 
United States had life insur- 
ance in force of some $7 bil- 
lions, or about $90 per capita. 
Today the population has al- 
most doubled but life insur- 
ance in force has risen to 
$215 billions, or $1430 per 
head. The Sun Life’s own 
business has more than kept 





pace with this increase, to- 
day’s total in force of $4,187 
ith only 


Sun Life policy p 
and privileges FR omen 

ilable options 
poe and many new 
benefits introduced. Even be- 
fore 1900 the Company was 
the first to introduce the 
“unconditional” policy, fol- 
lowing later with the popu- 
lar Sun Life non-medical 
insurance plan. The Com- 
pany also issued the first 
Group Pension policy writ- 
ten anywhere in North 
America, an epoch-marking 
event in the history of life 


insurance. 


One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of Sun Life operations 
during 1949 was the pro- 
nounced increase in the Com- 

pany’s Group business. Hun- 
dreds of pve o of office, 
factory and other employees 
in business and industry 
throughout North America 
are today protected by the 
generous terms of Sun Life 
Group insurance and annu- 
ity plans. The Company’s 
experience and service in this 
particular field is unsur- 
passed. Today, the import- 
ance of Group insurance is 
recognized by all those con- 
cerned with the encourage- 
ment and maintenance of 
good relations between man- 
agement and labor, and the 
welfare and social 
of the individual employee. 


The Sun Life story for 1949, 
including the President’s ad- 
dress as delivered at the An- 
nual Meeting, is contained in 
the Report to Policyholders 
now on the press. Copies 
may be obtained on request 
from any of the branch, 
group or mortgage offices of 
the Company in the United 
States, or from Sun Life of 

tion 








Canada, Transporta 
— Washington 6, 
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No One To Argue With, 
But Barber Cuts Deeply 


By William H. Heath 


Editor. Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette 


“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT” can be 
an excellent theme for promot- 
ing editorials. An adventure in 
“sweetness and light”—editorial, 
that is—is a somewhat salutary 
experience, 

Generally, when an earnest 
and irate citizen attacks me, be- 
cause my views on public issues 
contradict his, I do one of two 
things: I ignore him or I reply 
in kind. 

Lately I did something differ- 
ent, and the response was so 
favorable I am_ considering 
making it a regular event. 

The general manager of the 
largest union in the city was 
taking part in a_post-broadcast 
discussion at the local radio sta- 
tion. A Gazette reporter was 
covering both the broadcast dis- 
cussion and that which was con- 
tinued in the studio efter the 
program went off the air. 

Union Leader's Outburst 

During the discussion, the 
moderator of the forum asked 
if the group in the studio didn’t 
think radio a useful implement 
in developing civic spirit and 
boosting the community. The 
union leader replied with these 


words: 

“What's the use of advertising 
the city on the radio when the 
next night’s Gezette will shoot 
it all to pieces? ... If you could 
get the editor's mind into a 
constructive channel and keep 
it there, you’d be all right. If 
the Gazette would give half as 
much space to constructive crit- 


“I think a committee should 
go and argue with that man 
on errimack Street. Every 
time I argue with anybody, it’s 
on page one of the Gazette, with 
a picture and everything.” 

This outburst puzzled me. It 
was out of character. Only a 
week or two earlier, this union 
man and I had been in the stu- 
dio to do a broadcast and be- 
fore we went on the air, re- 
ferring to an experience the 
president of the Chamber of 
Commerce had just undergone, 
he said there was one thing he 
was sure of, he wasn’t dumb 
enough to get into an argument 
with a newspaper. And here he 
was, inviting argument. 

He didn’t get it. I had the 
hunch that here was an invita- 
tion to argument thet called for 
an unusual response. I recalled 
that last Summer a couple of 
public servants on the municipal 
payroll, whose conduct was open 
to question if not suspicion, had 
denounced me as a dangerously 
destructive force after they had 
read certain editorial comment 
about them. I wondered if I 
were too destructive. 

It is not easier but it is more 

tic to tear down than to 
build up. The bulldozer is much 


40 


more spectacular than the 
trowel. It attracts more atten- 
tion, but it also may be 
more frequently and_ with 
greater fervor—by editorial 
writers with a highly developed 
critical sense. 

Argument by Appointment 

So I announced “sweetness 
and light” week in Gazette edi- 
torials. I used nearly 70 inches 
of advertising space in three 
days and my personal column 
on the fourth day to announce 
that all next week in Gazette 
editorials there would be no de- 
structive criticism, no caustic 
comment, no fault-finding. Every 
editorial, I promised, would be 
flavored with pleasant thoughts, 
kind words, constructive themes. 

I wrote a letter to the union 
official—and reproduced it in an 
advertisement—inviting him to 
come up and argue with me and 
promising him a picture and 
everything on page one. Then 
I issued a general invitation to 
argument—by appointment —, 
setting aside the hour from 1 to 
2 each afternoon. 

Nobody accepted the invita- 
tion. I didn’t expect any accept- 
ances. Experience has taught 
me that nobody wishes to argue 
with you when you are prepared 
to argue with anybody. 

But the invitation to ergu- 
ment got folks to talking, and 
so did the =e with “sweet- 


ness and lig A bartender 
concocted a “sweetness and 
light” cocktail.” A woman's 


specialty shop advertised “sweet- 
ness and light” lingerie for St. 
Valentine’s Day. woman in 
Waterbury, Conn., wrote her 
commendation of the experiment. 
A woman in Boston sent the price 
for all issues of the paper dur- 
ing “sweetness and light” week 
for the preceding days of pro- 
motion. 

I was standing in front of the 
office on the second day of 
“sweetness and light” week, 
talking with a man about the 
funeral of a mutual friend we 
had attended the day before, and 
looking somewhat glum, I sup- 
pose, when along came an ac- 
quaintance, stopped, scanned my 
long face and said: “It won't 
do. You’ve got to keep smiling 
all this week.” 

This is the way it was; I 
couldn’t move without being re- 
minded, in tones that ranged 
from the jocular to the solemn, 
that this was “sweetness and 
light” week. 

The Optimistic Aspects 

Putting the “sweetness and 
light” theme into editorial prac- 
tice called for putting accent on 
the optimistic aspect of any is- 
sue selected for editorial treat- 
ment. There were some issues, 
in my inexperience with “sweet- 


ness and light,” that I did not 





touch; John L. Lewis and the 
H-bomb, for instance; I couldn’t 


find an optimistic aspect in 
either. And at least one adven- 
ture in “sweetness and light” 
was misunderstood. 

Employes of the contractor 
who collects rubbish had been 
making nuisances of themselves 
by tossing the stuff recklessly 
into uncovered trucks and let- 
ting the wind toss the litter back 
onto the streets. The only opti- 
mistic aspect of the performance 
that I could discern were the 
playful wind and the boyish 
glee of the workers, so I did a 
short piece on “The Wonderful 
Wind.” Full of irony it was, but 
pleasant to the taste and I sub- 
mitted it as evidence that one 
could effect reform through con- 
structive treatment of conditions 
that require destruction. But the 
day after it was printed, the con- 
tractor stopped me on the street 
and thanked me for the nice edi- 
torial about his work. 

The Monday after “sweetness 
and light” week I went to the 
composing room to make up the 
editorial page and the head ad 
men said: “Well, now you can 
be as mean as ever again.” 

I Listen to My Barber 

I said I supposed I could, but 
I’m not sure, because I don’t 
think I am really mean—and I 


Printers’ Pay Claim 
Is Upheld by Court 


RaveicH, N, C.—The North 
Carolina eo yay Court has up- 
held the right of 15 Wilmington, 
N. C. printers to “first and prior 
claim” over other creditors 
against the bankrupt Port Pub- 
lishing Co., publisher of the 
Wilmington Post which sus- 
pended two years ago. ; 

The court ruled the 15 print- 
ers should be paid the two- 
weeks vacation or severance 
pay promised them in their con- 
ract. 


The printers sought amounts 
ranging from $117 to $554 each. 
: 


Meet Your Customers, 
Publishers Advised 


Los ANGELEs, Calif.— News- 
paper executives should really 
get acquainted with advertisers, 
the California Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers Association 
was told by Byron D. Box, for- 
mer publisher, now director of 
press relations for the Califor- 
nia Chain Store Association. 

Mr. Box suggested that pub- 
lishers and their business man- 
agers seek out their customers 
in a sincere effort to learn their 
problems and attempt to help 
solve them. 





don’t think the head ad man has 
the idea either—and b I 
keep thinking of something my 
barber said. Hair-cut day fell 
during “sweetness and light” 
week, which supplied the bar- 
ber with a theme for conversa- 
tion. He said: 

“You know, folks are always 
finding fault and asking, why 
weren't things done this way 
and why weren’t things done 
that way? There'll be a lot less 
fault-finding if the fault-finders 
would ask first: Why were 
things done this way and why 
were they done that way? They 
might find such a good reason it 
would shut them up before they 
opened their mouths.” 

I’m remembering these words 
perhaps more clearly than I am 
remembering the evidence that 
“sweetness and light” week got 
a lot of folks to talking about 
our editorials and so, I am sure, 
be an effective piece of promo- 

ion. 





WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 


TODAY'S 


BUSINESS MIRROR 
can 


PROVIDES THE ANSWERS IN 
A DAILY BUSINESS COLUMN 
FEATURE OF 


















couldn’t be any easier way to 
country via Classified Ads. 


EDITOR & 
1700 Times Tower 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER For Sale Ads 
BRING BUYERS ON 
THE DOUBLE 


It’s a time-proved fact that no matter what you may wish 
to sell, the way to bring buyers a-runnin’ is to contact them 
through EDITOR & PUBLISHER For Sale Ads. 
just naturally like to do things the easy way. 


So here’s how to help yourself to cash and help another 
publisher fill his needs at the same time. 
press, linotype, office equipment, camera or other equipment 
the way that’s easier for both of you. . 
& PUBLISHER For Sale Ad. Phone or write 


Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


You see, folks 
And there 
buy than shopping all over the 


Tell him about that 


. through an EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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No Reward Paid Yet 


In Secret Clues Plan 


Cuicaco — The Sun - Times’ 
$110,000 “Secret Witness” pro- 
motion to solve 20 Chicago mur- 
ders and two in Gary, Ind., is 
proving to be a tough nut to 
crack. It’s both a headache and 
a heartwarmer to Karin Walsh, 
city editor, as he and his staff 
of investigators seek to solve 
crimes through tips sent the Sun- 
Times by unidentified citizens. 

While no crimes have been of- 
ficially solved to date and none 
of the reward money paid to 
secret witnesses, only identified 
by number, Mr. Walsh said the 
Sun-Times believes it has evi- 
dence that will solve three 
cases. One has gone to trial. 
Two crimes are believed to have 
been solved, but a guilty par- 
ties are now di the cases 
have been dropped, he said. 

Several Cases ‘Active’ 

“Several cases are considered 
to be ‘active,’” he added, hope- 
fully, explaining the plan re- 
quires extreme patience, dili- 
gence and care. “It is a 
tremendous undertaking, and 
any one who isn’t experi- 
enced in criminal investigation 
shouldn’t try it,” said Mr. Walsh. 
The deadline for the rewards is 
July 1 

3 Staffers Check Clues 

Hundreds of leads have been 
turned over to the eam ge 
under the “Secret Witness” 
announced lest summer. 
staffers are at work on inves- 
tigative a. They were de- 
scribed by Mr. Walsh as “more 
like detectives than reporters— 
they don’t tire of digzing into 
tough cases and eliminating 
false tips, and we get plenty of 
the latter.” 


“It’s quite a responsibility to 
be custodian of such informa- 
tion as we receive,” he ex- 
plained, “and we are honor 
bound to follow through and to 
be extremely careful not to in- 
volve innocent people. Most of 
the investigations have been 
pretty much routine and awfully 
dull from a news standpoint.” 

Plenty of Clerical Work 

Mr. Walsh said the plan takes 
considerable of his time, 
gether with a lot of clerical 
work by his secretary in keep- 
ing the various “number files” 
up to date. Any paper under- 
taking the “Secret Witness” 
program should plan to assign 
one person = ‘toe for clerical 
work, he warned. sub- 
mitted to “the Sun-Times ere 
either turned over to the yo 
Attorney’s office, or to the 
lice, or are investigated Re 
rectly by the Sun-Times. 

. * *~ 


PirtsBuRGH, Pa.—No arrests 
have yet been made in the Post- 
Gazette’s “Somebody Knows” 
plan—the plan in which the 
newspaper offered $50,000 in re- 
wards for tips a to the 
arrest of a slayer. However, 
vital evidence was received in 
one case and police are still 
“oe tia July 11 

e n an 
and ran Fintil Oct. 1. The Post. 
Gazette printed stories giving all 
known information on 17 un- 
solved murders. All letters— 
many still come in—ere being 
kept in a vault. 

Upon — the letters, the 
Post-Gazette made numerous 
typewritten copies of them and 
sent one to the law enforcement 


officers in whose jurisdiction the 

murders occ 
—_ Matthews, state capital 
who was then 


po editor, estimated approx- 
imately 20% of the letters were 
the work of “cranks.” 
were a. t-lovers who con- 
cluded neighbors were 
pcos "Gem they “per- 
secuted my cat” or “kicked my 
dog.” Other suspects were sin- 
gled out because , ‘they made 
love to a waitress.” 
- © 

New Or.eans, La—The Item 
staff is checking several mur- 
der tips precipated by its 
“Somebody Knows” series. 


sponses resulted after the Item 
published 10 unsolved ccc 
beginning last Septem 

The newspaper Pifered a total 
of $50,000 for tips thet lead to a 
solution. 

“A number of tips have come 
in,” Mr. Chaplin said, “in which 
the tipsters exhibited more than 
a casual knowledge of the mur- 
der. We are now in the process 
of checking them. No one knows 
which one —_— open a door 
that will lead to something.” 

The paper is continuing the 
plan. 

* - * 

Kansas City, Mo. — Rewards 
totaling $25,000 ; with the 
eneee City Star for payment to 
secret witnesses in return for 
tips failed to provide a Grand 
Jury with information sufficient 
to return indictments in Kansas 
City’s unsolved crimes. 

The secret witness plan was 
given a four-month trial in an 
effort to solve numerous gang- 
land-style killings and the theft 
of ballots from a veult in the 
county courthouse in 1946. The 
rewards were posted with the 
pom es. by a group of anonymous 
citi 

Although the work of the 






jury was not made public, it was 


learned that secret — aS on 
several ms came 
completing a pattern of 7 


dence in the recent slaying of a 
prominent > ny 

Scores of letters were re- 
ceived by the jury at the start 
of its probe. 
The front page of the Star was 
the medium through which the 
jury foreman communicated 
with unidentified witnesses, ap- 
pealing for further information. 

Newspepermen familiar with 

City underworld activi- 

ties believe that despite the se- 
crecy of the p witnesses 
were afraid to contact the jury 
in the fear that eventually the 
sources leak out to the under- 
world. Police investigations 
have disclosed definite links 
with the underworld in 10 of 
the 13 unsolved murders. 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Indianap- 
olis Star published a series of 
six stories on unsolved crimes 
and received 250 letters, 35 of 
which were regarded as con- 
taining bona fide leads for the 


police. There were many 
“crank” letters. 
The series, publicizing the 


$30,000 rewards, was written by 
Charles Griffo, assistant city ed- 
itor. He claims two promising 
leads turned up Boy a WAC mur- 
der mystery. 


s 
$87. 50 Scale ix in Tenn. 
enn. — A new 
guild ‘outa  Mablishes $87.50 
as the top (six-year experience) 
minimum for “journalists” on 
the News-Sentinel with a 40- 
hour week. Minimum for cub 
reporters is $40. 
s 


New Inland Members 
The Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation has elected to member- 
ship the Nevada ( Mo.) Mail and 
the Norton (Kans.) Telegram. 














STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


BETTER TEST IT FIRST 


You’re skating on thin ice when you put your full weight 
behind a new product before testing it. For tests you can 
trust, try “Test Town, U.S.A.” Here results are typical — 
because the South Bend market is typical. It offers a per- 
fect cross-section of the nation’s industrial-agricultural 
structure. One newspaper — and only one — covers all of 
this great test market. Write for free market data book 
entitled “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


Che 


Soulh Wend 
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Here’s how Du 


SHOW A WOMAN HOW TO SAVE TIME AND WORK, and you'll win her 
heart. 


Duff’s, with its variety of prepared mixes, certainly knows the way to 
a woman’s heart. With Duff’s simplified mixes, gals from six to sixty 
can become wonder bakers in a matter of minutes. That’s one of the 
reasons why more women bake with Duff’s than with any other brand of mixes. 





There’s another reason why women buy Duff’s. They’re sold by the constant pro- 
motion of the product in newspapers. The company began advertising 18 years ago, 
and has consistently used newspapers to obtain the lead in sales over all other brands. 


A START ON THE RIGHT FOOT... The solid foundation of this company was built in 
the beginning with the strong, stable New England newspapers which are continuing 
to do a great job selling Duff's. 


American Home Products, owner of Duff's, realizing the potency of the medium, uses 
newspaper advertising heavily. The units of space run 42, 120, 160, 300, 400, and 
600 lines. Frequency varies but there are at least three ads per paper per week. 


Leaders don’t get to the top through luck. The successful company must produce a 
good product . . . and intelligently merchandize it. Duff’s is that type of company 
and its wide use of New England’s well-read newspapers proves it. 


Follow the lead of smart advertisers and get to know these fine newspapers. They'll 


deliver your sales message to the.millions of consumers in this profitable market 
where 6% of the nation’s population is compressed into only 2% of the country’s area. 


SELL NEW ENGLAND WITH NEWSPAPERS 





MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). 

VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), Burlington Free Press (M). 
Acvertver (3), Brocton Globe Ay, poste Globe (S), Boston fee! (M), Boston Post (S), Boston Record & —9 Mer Boston Sunda’ 
Gardne 


Standard Times 
Telegram and F An Gazette (M&E), Wee Sunday Telegram (S) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (E), New Hampshire Morning Union and Manchester Evening Leader. 


RHODE ISLAND—West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times (E), Providence Bulletin (E), Providence Journal (M), Providence Journal (5), 
Woonsocket Call (E). 


CONNECT ~~ ia —_ A E Pa Post (S), Brid rt Post-Tel M&E), Bristol P E), Danbury News-Ti E 
— a, Fs Ty, arifo Cou A . : a odd Reces Secones “100 a), 'N \ sa ares, ery 1B). eas onl If ase r 
yt 4. en Bey. "e), ie on? ‘bulietin and es Mae) Torrington Register (E), weterbuy Republican & American (M&E), Water- 





kton Enterp: pe Cod Standard Times, Hyannis (E), fall River Herald News (E) fehbutg Cage (E 
(eh ares "Garette (E) Useence Eagle-Tribune (M&E) Lynn Item (E), New Bedford Sunday Standard- times (S), New Bedford 
orth Adams s Tramseriot (E Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E), Taunton pad (E), Waltham News Tribune Nes" Worcester 












a 
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Bureau Issues 
New Book on 
Retail Budgets 


Metuops of determining and 
easing ceeese Se — for 
types tail 


classifications are eatlined ina 
new book See published the 
Bureau of Advertising, ARPA 
Bureau D 
Barnes announced this i 
Entitled “The Retail Adver- 
tising Budget,” the 44-page +3 
was co-authored by Charles M 
Edwards, Jr., dean of the School 





of Retailing, New York Uni- 
versity, and Howard M. Cowee, 
head of ad and sales 


vertising 
promotion curricula at NYU. 
The book has been ee to 
the approximately 1,000 daily 
r members of bu- 
reau. They will be its sole 
distributors. 


Commenting on purposes 
and content, rl F aeene, di- 
or of the Bureau’s Retail 
Division, declared: 
wy... new book represents one 
the most complete and au- 
thoritative budget pla 
tools ever made available to re- 
tail advertisers. 

“It was conceived, written 
and  seaaggee to service a long- 
standing need among ver- 
tisers ‘ae complete data from a 
single source and for types 
of stores on advertising budgets 
ae ge _,to ae the 

othe ‘authors of the book— 
both veterans of long experi- 
ence in advertising instruction, 
research, and planning—present 
sound and detailed reasons why 
a store should advertise, how 
much a store should invest in 
advertising, and ho 
chant should plan the distribu- 
tion of his annual budget over 
the months.” 

ore features include: 

A tabulation of 51 classifi- 
sulin of retail business, show- 
ing average, low and high ad- 
vertising expenditures. 

2. Abstracts from case his- 
tories of 35 successful news- 
paper advertisers. 

3. Total advertising invest- 
ment per cent-to-sales for De- 
partment Stores and Specialty 
os by sales volume groups. 

Analysis of expe 
charged to total store publicity. 
5. How the publicity dollar 
used ng the years 
1946-1948, inclusively, percen- 
tage-wise. 


Dean Edwards joined the fac- 
ulty of NYU after holding vari- 
ous positions with various de- 
partment stores. In recent years 
= pnd also served as consultant 





y large and 
including R. 
Mr. Cowee, in ition to his 
teaching, is a in Cowee- 


partner 
Rattner advertising agency. Re- 
cently, he directed research 
studies for the National Retail 
Goods Association and the 
National Association of Display 
Industries. He also been 


president in char; sales 
motion, Allied ok eal 
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Anti-Crime Group 
continued from page 7 


This shall be done in two ways; 
lence and 





possible—by each paper to all 
the others. 
Arrangement for Tolls 
4—In the case of spot news 
—- to ee of interest in other 
on a spot basis, 
per + whose territory it 
Sure ery each of 
thers 23 baal giving a 
ll ‘bret resume of the story. 
The per making the query 
shall‘ pay the tol tolls up to J... 
poin 
the story can voaer it overhead, 
and pay the tolls. 
material not imme- 


er a. paper to 
pass such information on to the 
entire group. Judgment as to 
the value of such material 
should lean toward the side of 
generosity. 

6—From time to time, one 
paper or another will feel that 
some of the Wy ag ay mate- 
rial forms the basis for a gen- 
eral story of national interest. 
The others shall be informed, 
as early as possible, when such 
a story is in progress. When 
it is — the story shall be 
sent to each member on an ad- 
vance basis, for simultaneous 
publication. 


“If the paper that sees gen- 
eral possibilities in a 
——e feels that someone else 

do a better job of —s 
it up, the suggestion shall 
passed on to the right An 
which will then follow the pro- 
cedure outlined above. In 
many cases, stories of this kind 
can be turned out lon a 
in advance for 
mail. If a story has to ay serv- 
iced by wire, it shall go collect 
to each paper from the point of 
origin. 

7—Washington bureaus shall 
be alerted, pay Re idea that 
there ought to be liaison, 
in this field, rps 
correspondents of . nets 
Significant news of 
origin having a 
gambling and other organized 
crime shall be sent from there 
whenever possible—for the sake 
of speed—direct to the partici- 
pating papers. 

8—Pertinent editorial com- 
ment in the various papers shall 
be sent to the others. 

9—Nothing in this agreement 
shall be construed as interfer- 
ing with normal peccedune in 
servicing the Associated Press 
with local news of spontaneous 
origin. Each story which is re- 
— for Axo a 

on shall copyri; 
each individual and shall 
not be made a fag A 
news service, radio ile ee or 
non- -participating publication. 

Checkup in Florida 

Incidentally, the Florida State 

lroad and Public Utilities 
Commission has called a meet- 





ing of the Associated Press, 
United Press, Triangle Publica- 
tions, Western Union, American 
Telephone & ee Co. and 
other possible stributors of 
racing information for 7 
in Miami. Noland —— 
chief of the AP bureau 
Miami, offered assistance . 
tracking down wire leaks to 
illegal bookie parlors. 

Florida state authorities have 
blocked news service to o 
—— WINZ in Miami Beach 

WTTT in Coral Gables on 
the grounds the proposed wire 
to the stations would omer 5 rac- 
ing news that could be used in 
violation of the state’s anti- 


hiding a 
camouflaged shack and Mn 
ing race results through field 
glasses, were apprehended this 
week at Sunshine Park, Tampa. 
Authorities said the men tele- 
phoned results directly to New 
York, evidently for re-transmis- 
sion back to Florida. They said 
they were still mystified as to 
how results get out of other 
Florida tracks. 

How the Miami area of Flor- 
ida has become the winter capi- 
tal of America’s most notorious 
gangland characters is described 
in a series of six articles by Bob 
Considine, released this week by 
the International News Service. 


@Obituarp 


E. Georce Horst, 67, former 
national advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
and previously connected with 
St. Paul newspapers, at Chicago 
i Feb. 12. Prior to 





joining the Journal, Mr. Horst li 
was the first secretary of the a 


old Midwest Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives Association in Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. FLORENCE GHENAULT 
Speep, wife of KEATs SPEED, ex- 
ecutive editor of the New York 
Sun until its recent sale to the 
New York behest nas arg 
Feb. 10, in Roosevelt Hospital. 
Burial was » the family plot in 


Lexington, K; 

R. 'AELTEN, 61, copy 
reader on the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News and news editor 
of the Newark Sunday Le 
from 1925 until 1946, Feb. 9, at 
Montclair, N. J. eviously, he 
had worked as a reporter for 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News, 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, 
Orange (N. J.) Chronicle and 
Newark Star. 

Howarp Dosson, 36, Associ- 
ated Press Congressional re- 
porter, Feb. 10, at Mt. Alto 
Veterans’ Hospital, Washington. 
Mr. Dobson joined the AP at 
Albany, N. Y., in = 

B. In member 


WIN GLIs, 

of the editorial “staff of the 
Boston (Mass.) Post for 27 
years, Feb. 12, in Arlington, 
Mass. A native of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., he lived for many years 
in Bridgeport, Conn., and en- 
tered the newspaper business 
there. 

PHILIP 69, former 
managing pony of the Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., 

. He was the son Rd 
the late Wmuts M. BALL, 
many years editor-in-chief ‘of 


the Times-Union and dean of 

Florida TT. 
KENNETH 59, news- 

paperman and author, _ 12, 

in New York City. 

worked for the Milsaukee 

( Wis.) + nabeang Milwaukee ‘Sen. 

tinel, Chica: ‘erald-Examiner, 

New York Re 2 and Wash- 

ington 


Currrorp M. (Cy) Youne, 47, 
head of Young iates, 
ing art and photogra- 

y service in New York, Feb. 

, in Manhasset, L. I. He for- 
merly was an account executive 
for savertising agencies, includ- 
ing Jackson & Co. and the Hill 


Mrs. ERWIN R. DAVENPORT, 55, 
wife of the general manager of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
ochester Demo- 
crat & Chronicle, Feb. 10, at 
Miami Beach, Fue. 


Ernest J. McCall. Tee 


Dies at Grand Haven 
Granp Haven, Mich.—Ernest 
J. McCall, 75, publisher of the 
Grand Haven Daily Tribune 
and member of a Michigan fam- 
ily identified with the newspa- 
per business nearly half a cen- 
tury, died Feb. 13. He was 
active in management of the Tri- 
bune until he was stricken with 
a — in Detroit last 


December. 
With F. M. Church of Detroit, 
Mr. McCall bought the Tribune 


22 years ago. ree years later 
he reorganized the co: 
with his son, Almon W. Mi 
as editor and his nephew, J. 
Watson McCall, as advertising 


Chalmer C. Marquis 
BLOoMINGTON, II]. —CHALMER 
C. Marquis, 89, director and re- 
tired business manager and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Daily 
Pantagraph, died Feb. 14. Mr. 
Marquis began weauae for the 
Pantagraph in 1877. 
a 


James Logie Dies 
Dovuctas, Ariz.—JAMEs LOGIE, 
77, owner and general manager 
of Douglas Daily Dispatch from 
1909 to 1945, died here Feb, 7. 
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Mrs. Hobby Asks 
Press to Refute 

s om 
Malicious Talk 

Montcomery, Ala. — Alabama 
Press Association, in 79th annual 
convention here, heard a call by 
a woman newspaper executive 
for the American press to as- 
sume the role of Fuardian to 
innocent citizens made victims 
of sensational charges by va- 
cant-minded and hysterical 
people. 

Mrs. Oveta Culy Hobby, vice- 

resident of the Houston (Tex.) 

ost and chairman of the board 
of Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, told approxi- 
mately 250 members of the asso- 
ciation and visitors: 

“There was a time when every 
citizen was adjudged innocent of 
a crime until legally proven 
guilty in court. Now, this = 

established protection of ordi- 
nary citizens against possible in- 
justice is being nullified when 
sensational charges are made 
against any one and not by a 
jury or district attorney, but 
sometimes by vacant-minded 
and hysterical people.” 
ese malicious charges, fre- 
quently accepted by the public 
without proof, must be refuted 
by the press, Mrs. Hobby said. 
She also told the group that, if 
the American press is to serve 
its tradition and functions in 
a free government, it must grow 
in excellence, or negate its his- 
toric guarantee of a free press. 

The association elected Ed 
Blair, Pell City News publisher, 
president; Clarence Hanson, Bir- 
mingham-News, first vicepresi- 
dent; and Cecil Hornady, Talla- 
dega News, second vicepresident. 
J. Russell Heitman will continue 
as secretary and field manager. 
J. = Henderson is retiring presi- 


den’ 

Nail O. Davis of the weekly 
Lee County Bulletin, speaking 
at a news-features-editorial for- 
um, told the newsmen their job 
was to seek out the poe gh - and 


ee it to the ple, tha‘ 
money couldn't be thelr a 
a ssion. 


Readers have lost confidence 
in newspapers, Mr. Davis said, 
because “they’ve seen us fail to 
play the news straight.” 

nat he added, we can turn 

the criticism into praise any- 
time we want to; any time we 
become objective’ and fair, any- 
time we stop being lazy. 

“The people have a right to 
the news and newspapers have 
no right to keep it from them.” 

Bob Kyle, humorist, advised 
them to write “what comes natu- 
ral,” and William Stewart 
pinned a bouquet on the country 


mingham News-Age-Heraid ad- 
vertising director, said in an 
vertising clinic that expansion of 
a had A ee oy a boon t 

newspapers “4 y the addi- 
tional savertising t bi 

Mr. Aycock contended that the 
problem of high costs in the 
newspaper industry re and 
there is nothing to indicate any 
change in 1 

He also commented that the 
newspaper industry had a good 
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year in 1949 and the outlook 
was favorable for 1950. 

The Association on 3 a re- 
solution recommending to = 
resident of the nes 

bama and th of 
trustees that the “present de- 
partment of journalism at the 
University be designated and or- 
ganized as a separate and au- 
tonomous school of journalism.” 

The resolution also asked that 
J. Russell Heitman, secretary 
— ee manager, be appointed 
a the staff of the 
Saeeh 4 of journalism and that he 
divide his time solely between 
Press Association duties and in- 
struction of —— students. 


Banshees Honor 
Ace INS Man 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s death, 
development of the atom bomb 
and the Japanese surrender 
were the three greatest news) 
stories in which he had a part) 
in 30 years with the Interna-| 
tional News Service, according | 
to William K. ‘Hutchinson, chief | 
< s FH INS Washington bureau | 
‘or 

Mr. Hutchinson described the | 
stories at a luncheon given in 
his honor Feb. 14 by the Ban- 
shees at the Waldorf-Astoria | 
Hotel. 

“Our seven-letter flash ‘FDR| 
DEAD’ was the shortest flash” 
in newspaper history,” said | 
“Hutch.” “Newsmen in Wash-| 
ington gradually became aware | 
of the magnitude of the Man- 
hattan Project, but there was 
no leak. Through a contact in| 
the Pentagon, was able to) 
get a scoop on the Japanese 
surrender while the Gacing 
was in progress. 

First Assignment 

+ *% first ne by INS| 
30 years ago was to interview | 
Jeb D. Heketeller. = wa —" 
nisced the veteran 
| finally managed to catch Mr. | 
Rockefeller as he was attend-| 
ing a banquet at the old Wal-| 
Ss, and got a good! 
story from hi 

“It was not until later that! 
I learned that I was being) 
hazed and it was believed it| 
was impossible to get an inter-| 
po with Mr. Rockefeller,” he 


The news ace recalled having 
written a —e calling for 















From where I sit 


4y Joe Marsh 








to the Constitution was adopted. 
Faris, INS editor-in- 

pe introduced the honor 
est and Arthur (Bugs) Baer, 


presided Jack Benny made a} 


umorous talk. 

Guests included former Post- 
master-General James A. Farley 
and Repr. Joe Martin, Jr. 

s 


Better Homes Pageant 
Cuicaco — The 1950 Chicago- 
land Better Rooms Pageant, 
sponsored by the Chicago Trib- 
une with the support of the 
Home and Home F 
Council of Chicagoland, will take 
place from April 16 to May 31, 


“Left-Handed 
Compliment” 


See where a bank in Denver is put- 
ting in left-handed checkbooks. They 
figure their southpaw depositors de- 
serve just as much consideration as 
the right-handers. 

Time was when left-handed people 
had no right to exist at all. If a young- 
ster even showed signs of using his 
left hand, his parents were supposed 
to break him of the habit—to force 
him to use his right! 

But today most doctors will tell you 
that changing a child’s natural left- 
handed tendency usually causes more 
harm than good. Stammering and 
other nervous disorders often get their 
start that way with children. 

From where I sit, if a man wants to 
use his left hand—that’s his business. 
It’s not a good idea to make anyone 
do things our way, because we think 
it’s right. Personally, I think a mellow 
glass of beer is the finest beverage on 
earth. If you happen to prefer a Coke 
—why, go to it! Only leave me the 
same freedom of choice, won’t you? 


Gee Uae 








Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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“Editor & Publisher 1s 


one of my best sources 
of information,” 


STATES MISS CATHERINE V. PARKER, V.P. IN CHARGE OF 
MEDIA, LENNEN & MITCHELL, INC. 










Catherine Parker directs the expenditures 
of several million dollars in newspaper 
space out of Lennen & Mitchell’s New York 
office for such leading newspaper spenders 
as those listed on the opposite page. 


“Years ago, when I started in the business, reading Eprror & PUBLISHER was just 
one of those things which were done. If you wanted to know what was going on 
among newspapers, you naturally read E & P. It was sort of the accepted thing 
to do. I still read E & P to see what’s going on and to keep abreast of things 
newspaperwise. For example, I read E & P to find out conditions in the news- 
paper advertising market, changes in newspaper ownership, policies, etc. From 
the newspaper standpoint, Enrror & PuBLisHER helps me a lot in making decisions.” 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


« « « to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS . . . Last year 44 top advertising agencies bre is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reaching 
group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why theilled over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within this 
the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Ep1ror & PUBLISHER. 
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... and here are 

some of the 

LENNEN & MITCHELL 
accounts spending 
$25,000 or more 


in Newspapers * 


Calvert Distillers Corp. ...... $ 753,772 
ee ey ee 437,705 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 325,971 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 132,486 
P. Lorillard Co. ............. 1,170,112 
Tide Water Oil Co............ 61,351 
Welch Grape Juice Co. .. 205,261 

$3,086,658 


*Figures from a recent Bureau of 
Advertising Study of National Adver- 
tisers spending $25,000 or more in 
newspapers in 1948. 
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Sun Employes 
Are Forming 
Social Club 


EprroriaL workers of the old 
New York Sun are organizing 
an alumni association and plan- 
ning annual publications and 
banquets on Jan. 4, date of the 
announcement of the sale of the 
117-year-old newspaper. 

Working on the proposal is a 
committee composed of Roland 
Kilbon (World-Telegram and 
Sun), chairman; Willie Priory 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), Helene 
Calamari, secretary to the city 
editor of the Sun, and Ray Er- 
win (Eprror & PUBLISHER). As- 
sisting the group in an ex- 
officio capacity are Harvey Call 
(New York Journal-American), 
president of the Sun Editorial 
Employees Union, and Joan 
O’Sullivan (King Features Syn- 
dicate), secretary of the union. 

Former Sun staff members ob- 
taining new jobs include: 

MABEL GREENE, fashion editor, 
to New York Journal-American 
as feature writer. 

Epwarp O’Connor, reporter- 
rewrite, to Sunday Journal- 
American rewrite. 

Georce Swirt, assistant to 
business editor, to public rela- 
tions department of New York 
University. 

Morpaunt HALL, reporter-re- 
write, now public relations di- 
rector of Pace College. 

CiLoyp AARSETH, reporter, to 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun lobster rewrite. 

MONTGOMERY WRIGHT, rewrite, 
and WiLL1AM HeEtnz, sports col- 
umnist, to free lance writing. 

WILLIAM FITZGERALD, reporter- 
rewrite, to Fleet Owner. 

WILLIAM LAMBLE, copy reader 
and reporter, to New York 
World-Telegram and Sun copy 
desk. 

HALE WILLIAMSON, copy reader, 
to New York World-Telegram 
and Sun copy desk. 

Wru1am TERRY, copy reader 
» fi ees (N. J.) Call copy 


_™ Doran, Jr., financial 
writer, to New York Telephone 
Co. public relations 4 

Wit CLARKE, copy reader, 
— on Brooklyn Eagle copy 

esk. 

LEONARD ANSELL, sports writer, 
to Yonkers Trotting Association 
as publicity director. 

HERMAN BREITBART, sports 
writer, to a salesman’s job. 

Harotp Brown, rewriter, has 
switched from the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun staff to 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

Free classified advertisements 
are being run for 35 former Sun 
editorial employes by the Jour- 
nal-American as a courtesy. 
None of the Sun’s librarians 
and photo clerks and only one 
of its photographers has been 
employed. 


a 

Awards for Cubs 

Cincinnati, O.—In memory of 
the late Lee Evans, New York 
correspondent and former city 
editor of the Enquirer, fellow 
staffers will set up a fund to 
give annual awards to cub re- 
porters. 


42 Trustees 


For W. A. White 
Foundation 


La ce, Kan.—Forty-two 
leaders in Kansas and American 
jo and in public 


vitations to serve as trustees 
the William Allen White Foun- 
dation of the University of 
Kansas. 


John P. Harris, president of 
the Foundation and editor and 
publisher of the 
(Kan.) News-Herald, said the 
Foundation will meet every 
Feb. 10, the ae of the 
noted Emporia edito: 

The trustees are: 

Dan Anthony III, publisher, Leaven- 
worth (Kan.) Times. 

Roy Bailey, former publisher of the 
Salina oo — 


saaee City (Kan) Recorder.” “ “ 


burgh (Ken.) _— and Headli 
Robert U. Brown, editor, - & 
Pusu 


HER. 
Herbert Brucker, editor, Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. é 
Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Arthur president and pub- 
lisher of the opeka (K (Kan.) Capital. 
Hodding Carter, editor and 


ai 
“, Greenoile (Miss. Delta-Times. 
. Silnor, El Dorado 
(Kaa) 7 Times 
Creager, editor emeritus, Mil- 
waukee ce (Wis) Journal, 
Arthur ‘rookham, editorial editor, 
Portland (Ore.) J 
Ha: Darby, United States Senator 
from nsas. 


Doris Fleeson, Washington, D. C. 


clmast. 
o Ne E. Gannett, publisher of the 
t ews 
peer, ay editor, Kansas City 
tar. 
pes en chief of % Kansas bu- 
reau of the Kansas City Star. 
Ben Hibbs, editor, Sure Evening 


‘ost. 

Alfred G. Hill, publisher, Chester 
pas pinent® and Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
“David 1 Hinshaw, public relations ex- 


ww Py New York City. 
e lowe, president and pub- 
hte, uate (Tex.) Globe and 


Karl Koerper. resident ont on 
I manager, KM ise Kansas Ci 

"David Lawrence, ae —_. publish- 

er of U.S. News and World Report. 
Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek col- 

umnist. 

Emporia ene By © ga manager, 
_—_ - Lice, ed after in-chief, Time. 
William Mathews, publisher, 
Tucson , mS Daily Star. 

Melville Minton, president, G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, lishers. 

Dwight Payton, editor ond publisher, 

Overbrook (Kan.) Citizen. 

Brock Pemberton, playwright, at one 
time a reporter on the Emporia Gazette. 
John Bmw ~% editor and publisher, 





James B. Reston, diplomatic corres- 
oe New York Time: 

A. Roberts, pone Kansas 
Ci om Star. 


Harry Scherman, president, Book of 
the ‘Month Club. 

Andrew F. Schoeppel, U. S. Senator 
from Kansas. 

Chester Shaw, executive editor of 

~~ se ek. 


geseident, Lawrence 
(Ran. C oanal Worl 

Paul C. Smith, oaher general 
manager, Sos Pronchene (Calif) ‘Chron 


Roger, W. Straus, chairman of the 
teen ; American Smelting and Refining 


oe L. Walters, executive editor of 
the Knight Newspapers. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Palitizer Prizer Writes 


On Southern Prejudice 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


SOUTHERN LEGACY by Hodding 
Carter. ton Rouge, La.: uisiana 
State University Press. 186 pp. $3. 
NowHerE in this revealing 

book on the South’s sectional 

and racial psychology does Hod- 
Carter, 


ling Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning editor, condone 
segregation. It is “unfair, un 


co es, 
manity everywhere. So is per- 
sistent denial of constitutional 
rights to any segment of the 
population. 

Angry Southern reaction to 
“outside interference,” 
clares, is undeniably 
den. 
overtones rise from the plea, “If 
you leave us alone, we'll work 
out our own salvation.” 

But, warns Mr. Carter—writ- 
ing a book to prove it—“Fed- 
eral force-laws to end segrega- 
tion would be foredoomed to 
failure and dangerously impair 
the nthe races: adjustment be- 
tween the races.” 

Why? Deep regional convic- 
tion that states’ tights also are 
involate, he answers—the issue 
over which the Civil War was 
fought. States’ rights plus re- 
gional pride, war-unified and im- 
passioned, goaded ever since by 
sectional criticism from the 
North. Pride plus the power 
and tenacity of memory. Mem- 
ory of scorched earth, military 
occupation, confiscated cotton, 
wrecked economy. Memories of 
ors and grand- 
parents handed down — memo- 
ries of grieving women and 
broken men. 

Senator Bilbo, Mr. Carter re- 

, was scheduled for defeat 
the year his candidacy became a 
nationai _ issue. More’ than 
enough Mississippians had been 
shamed by his conduct. But out- 
siders desiring his defeat cas- 
caded scornful comments into 
——o and made his victory 


“<The National Negro Congress 
demanded that Federal bayonets 
encircle Mississippi _ polling 


“which alone guaran- 
teed Bilbo’s triumph.” Missis- 
sippians who had never voted 
for Bilbo before in their lives 
voted “for the little so-and-so 
then—just to show the damned 


Mississippi election.” 

Deeper even than its preju- 
dices is Southern unity, Mr. 
Carter declares. Southern Pro- 
testants have quietly helped 
ern Catholics raise thou- * 

sands of dollars to finish build- 
going Catholic church when the 


lies and Protestants have joined 
with their Jewish neighbors to 
= _ quotas for Jewish 
relie’ 
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What Mr. Carter seems to be 
saying is that John Brown’s way 
at Harper’s Ferry is not the 
right way. What he explains 
unemotionally is the emotional 
memory of civil war, military 
occupation, canpet-baggers, un- 
redeemed confiscation—the le- 
gacy of chivalry and courage, 
suffering and fear. 

“Southern Legacy,” however, 
is not solely a book about Jim 
Crow. It explains the histori- 
cal and ——* condition- 
ing of the South’s attitude to- 
ward women, toward the broad- 
sword tradition of fighting for 
one’s honor without benefit of 
the police, and of the Southern 
attitude toward sex and the 
Negro. 


Columnist Caen Writes 
Mosaic of San Francisco 
BAGHDAD BY THE BAY by Herb 

Caen. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 

& Company. 276 pp. $3.50. 

SoMEoNE asked Red Smith of 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
“Is it tough to write a daily 
column that papers will buy 
across the country?” 

“No,” Red answered. “All you 
do is cut your wrists each day 
and bleed a little.” 

Herb Caen’s “Baghdad by the 
Bay” is San Francisco. 

His richness and abundance of 
anecdotal detail— accurate be- 
cause the resemblance to living 
persons is purely actionable — 
give for San Francisco an under- 
standing and an insight. 

There was rey Bridges. Paul 
C. Smith, editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, invited Bridges 
to his apartment that commands 
a a of the harbor. 

to bring guests out 
ee and show them the lights 
of a hundred ships at anchor,” 
Mr. Smith kidded. “Now there's 
nothing — noting but blackness. 
You're ruining my view.” 
“Tell you what, Paul,” Bridges 
retorted. “Let me know when 
you’re having a really big party, 
and I'll tie up every ship on 
the Pacific Coast 
iad front yard!” 
During the first of the Bridges 
deportation hearings, Mr. Caen 
recalls, Estoly Ward, chief of 
his defense, wanted to release 
a Bridges legend for “human in- 
terest.” The story went that 
early in his career, 
shipwrecked in the 
struggled to safety by hanging 
on to a —— floating by 
from the wreckag 
Bately, * Bridges 
groaned, “if you use that silly 
story, rh just Trove town by my- 


In this charming book of good 
want. = and clear, colorful vig- 
en, whose recent 

shift oe the Chronicle to the 
Examiner caused newspaper 
news, catches the feel of a fab- 


right here in 





ulous h readers it warm 
identity with ree ith readers in and out 


Query and Reply 

A woman staffer on an Ohio 
daily asks: “Are there books 
that deal specifically with 
women’s features?” 

“How to Write for Home- 
makers,” by Lou Richardson and 
Genevieve Callahan, pul blished 
at $3 by the Iowa State College 
Press at Ames, Iowa, is wo 
examining. So is “Magazine 
Writing and Editing,” by Charn- 
ley and Converse, published by 
the Cordon Company in New 
York, though probably available 
now only at most large libraries 
or through such a dealer as the 
Wilston Bureau, 27 East 
Street, New , York Ci 


“Suggest, please,” writes an 
Illinois managin, i editor, “a 
practicable, usable book that 


deals with the placing of pic- 
tures in makeup, including | pic- 
tures on an editorial page.” 

“Pictorial Journalism,” by 
Vitray and Mills, published by 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, at $4 is 
described in a recent biography 
by Wolseley and Campbell as 
“the only book in e field 
worth taking seriously.” 


Ohio Group to Hear 
Taft and Lausche 


CoLtumMsus, O.—U. S. Senator 
Robert A. Taft and Gov. Frank 
J. Lausche of Ohio will head- 
line the banquet program for 
the annual Ohio Newspaper As- 
sociation convention here March 
9 and 10. 

E. C. Dix, publisher, Wooster 
Record, and chairman, ONA 
board ‘of trustees, will preside 
at the banquet on March 9, with 
Roy D. Moore, president, Brush- 
Moore i. Inc., as 
toastmaster. Louis B. Seltzer, 
editor, Cleveland Press, will pre- 
sent Gov. Lausche, and ur 
C. Johnson, editor-in-chief, Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, will introduce 
Senator Taft. 

President Roger H. Ferger, 
publisher, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
will preside at the convention’s 
opening luncheon. The after- 
noon general session will in- 
clude talks on newspaper pro- 
duction and advertising trends. 

President Frank W. Spencer, 
publisher, Newark Advocate, 
will preside at the Ohio Select 
List breakfast, which will be 
followed by a meeting for daily 
newspaper publishers on pro- 
duction costs. 


Why? 


. have important 
iii directors been 
reading E & P 
ISEE PAGE AT | 
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2 Newspapers 
Ask OK to Buy 
AM Stations 


Two newspapers will be added 
to the list of AM radio station 
owners if the Federal Com- 
munications Commission ap- 
proves applications made this 
week by the Woonsocket (R. I.) 
andl and Asbury Park (N. J.) 

Subject to FCC okay, the = 
ning Call Publishing Co. 

purchased WWON, 250 waite, 
the first and only ‘radio station 
in Woonsocket, from Associated 
Electronic Enterprises, Inc. ‘ 

Woonsocket Broadcasting Co., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the publishing firm, has been 
incorporated, with Mrs. Andrew 
P. Palmer, wife of the Call’s 
general manager, as president, 
and Mrs. Buell W. Hudson, wife 
of the publisher, as treasurer. 

he Asbury Park Press 
announced purchase of WCAP, 
also 250 watts. For two years, 
the Press has been operating its 
own FM station, WJLK. Station 
WCAP was established in 1927. 

Announcement of the pur- 
chase was made by Wayne D. 
McMurray, publisher of the 
Press, and Walter W. Reid, 3d, 
president of Charms Co., which 
held a controlling interest in 
Radio Industries Broadcast, Inc., 
operating WCAP. 

Thomas B. Tighe, WJLK man- 
ager, said it is planned to merge 
the stations under the WJLK 
call letters to broadcast on 1310 
kilocycles AM and on the pres- 
ent WJLK-FM frequency of 94.3 
megacycles. 

s 


Morley Cassidy Gets 


Public Service Award 
PHILADELPHIA — The Public 
Service in Journalism Award 
was conferred in etntie Feb. 
9 on Morley Cassidy, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin foreign corre- 
spondent now in England. 

e@ award was accepted for 
Mr. Cassidy by Managing Edi- 
tor Walter Lister from the 
LaSalle Collegian, student pub- 
lication of LaSalle College. 

Mr. Cassidy was honored for 
his series on socializ 
cine in England and for his 
story on the Vatican’s recei t 
of a scroll signed by 25,000 
adelphians rejoicing in ‘the Com- 
=_— defeat in the Italian elec- 

on: 
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continued from page 9 


tographers were getting away 
from using flash bulbs or other 
artificial lighting on inside pic- 
tures 

In the 10 to 20,000 circulation 

. Earl Hanway, Casper 
(Wyo.) Tribune, told of offering 
a 14-section cook book to house- 
wives gy: classified ads in 
the paper. A section of the book 
was given with each ad placed, 
he said. 

William Moeller, Bismarck 
(N. D.) Tribune, has found the 
use of coupons in the paper as 
convenient rae of preparing 

want ads as a su ‘way to 
boost classified linage. 

Papers in this Ee g were in- 

ing machines 


rather than having carrier boys 
come to the newspaper plant for 
their papers. The Manitowoc 
(Wis.) Herald-Times has insti- 
tuted taxicab service for de- 
livery of missed papers, paying 
the cab company 30 cents per 
delivery. 
‘Picture Newspaper’ 

In the under 10,000 group, 
Lewis A. Warren, Oelwein (Ia.) 
Register, told how he has de- 
veloped a “picture newspaper,” 
using three news cameras and 
a Polaroid Land Camera, the 
latter being available to any- 
one on the staff. The Register 
has a Fairchild electric engrav- 
ing machine and during the past 
four months has turned out 
ge inches of engravings, he 
said. 

Mr. Warren said he won't 
publish a picture in the paper 
in which the head is smaller 
than a “dime,” and he strives 
for heads the size of a quarter 
and fifty-cent piece. 

. B. Hamel, Mattoon (II1.) 
Journal Gazette, said he had 
found front-page news stories 
on want ad results more effec- 
tive than the conventional front- 
page boxes. He attributed an 
increase in classified last year 
to these front-page result stories. 

Interpreting Markets 

Inlanders learned from two 
speakers the importance of in- 
terpreting their markets to ad- 
vertisers and how the census 
aids in presenting such market 
data in up-to-date form. 

Dr. Kenneth Dameron of Ohio 
State University discussed how 
newspapers can make their me- 
dium more effective through 
better-trained salesmen who un- 
derstand retail merchandising; 
better timing of retail sales 
promotions and closer coordina- 
tion of selling effort between 
the store’s ads and its point-of- 
sale displays. 

The national advertiser, he 
said, is interested in the char- 
acteristics of a newspaper’s 
market> such as the number of 
married women employed in the 
community, how many families, 
average income, etc. 

r. Dameron assured pub- 
lishers that as this country 
comes into a buyer’s market, the 
advertiser wants a “quick-action 


Five winners in the Inland 


James W. Wilson, Carroll (Ia.) Daily Times Herald: H. A. Youmans, Jr.. Waukesha (Wis.) 


typography contest show their Sigma Delta Chi plaques: Left to right— 


Daily Free- 


man: G. C. Withers, Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin: H. L. Davis, Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent, and 


medium and that is the news- 
paper.” 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, acting 
director of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, told how the five major 
census undertakings can aid in 
developing marketi informa- 
tion which will influence the 
placing of serra in news- 
papers. (E&P, Jan. ). 

The most important single set 
of new statistics, he said, will 
be the data on total family and 
individual income. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Medill 
School of Journalism, North- 
western University, gave In- 
landers a contrasting picture of 
European postwar publishing 
with that of American news- 
papers, based on his firsthand 
study of Europe’s newspapers 
last summer. 

Where Ingrid Isn't News 

In Stockholm, he said, he 
found no mention of the Berg- 
man story. He asked the editor 
of one of Stockholm’s leading 
papers: 

“How is it that you're not 
touching the Ingrid Bergman 
story? Here’s she’s a Swedish 
movie actress. This story should 
be a natural for you. 

The Swedish editor replied: 
“That’s just because you Ameri- 
cans don’t understand how we 
Swedes look at things. We car- 
ried the story of her making 
this Stromboli picture some time 
ago and anything that concerns 
Ingrid’s movie career is news. 
But this unfortunate affair, 
that’s her private affair—it’s not 
news and we don't use it.” 

Edward Lindsay. editor, Deca- 
tur (Ill.) Herald & Review, one 
of 15 editors recently returned 
from a trip to Europe to visit 
the countries aided by the Mar- 
shall Plan, highlighted his im- 
pressions, stating in part: 

“We came away with the def- 
inite feeling that we are win- 
ning the cold war, but we 
understand the Russians are 
betting we won't finish the job.” 

Howland Sargeant, deputy as- 
sistant secretary of state for 
_— affairs, speaking at the 

onday luncheon, discussed the 
“Voice of America”. 
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Ed Akers, Chicago Daily News. 


3 Dailies Run 
Reader Contests 


PHILADELPHIA— This city has 
never been so newspaper-con- 
test-minded as it is now. All 
three dailies, Inquirer, Daily 
News, and Bulletin, are ng 
circulation promotion features 
which are attracting wide in- 
terest not only here but in 
several states. 

The Bulletin is offering $17,- 
875 in prizes in a copyrighted 
“Tangle Towns” contest for the 
best answers to a series of 54 
puzzles. (E&P, Feb. 4, page ©.) 
The Daily News offers 
starting at $100 for identifica~ 
tion of a well-known | fig- 

ure, partly obscured by a big 
question mark. 

And the Inquirer has a jack- 
pot contest, starting at $1,000, 
for the identification of a jig- 
saw of some famous or historic, 
person, place or thing. The 
News and Inquirer features are 
based on telephone calls. 

Inquirer promotion officials 
said the contest is original with 
the paper. It offers at least 
$1,000 a day to residents of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del- 
omens one Maryland. It began 

‘eb. 


The money is presented the 
same day a person called identi- 
fies the cistare. As soon as = 

correct answer is ~—= the In- 
bm oy RP home, with 
photographer 

a check for the winner. 

One or more identification 
clues accompany the j ws. 
One, two or more of the jigsaw 
pieces are missing but others 
will be intact. 

Each day one of the contest 
judges is supplied with 100 tele- 
phone numbers, picked at ran- 
dom from telephone books cov- 
ering the four states 

The first call is made at 10 
a.m. each week-day. The aye 
son called by the Inqui: 

ven a limited time to Saentity 

e picture. The same proce- 
dure is followed until either 
someone identifies the picture 
or 100 calls are completed. 

If the calls are completed and 
no one gives the proper answer, 
$100 is added Ay the Jackpot 
and more clues are published 
the next day under the same 
picture. Each person called is 
given $5 even if the photo is 
not identified. 

Persons not listed in the di- 
rectories may send in their 
name, address and their phone 

number. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





Sarno Describes Photo 
Scene for 2000 A.D. 


By James L. Collings 


Dick SARNo, oa of pho- 
tography for Hearst Newspapers, 
took a short squint at his crystal 
in the spring edition of 

the Press Photographer, which 
is published by the Press Pho- 
ace, Association of New 


In a story titled, “Photog- 
raphy, 1826-2000 AD.,” Dick 

wrote: 

“At the end of the century, 
our grandchildren will be on 
hand to witness and perhaps 
take part in the amazing and 
fantastic strides in news photog- 
raphy. 
Faster Than Sound 
“With the approach of the 
year 2000, a cameraman, because 
of the phenomenal progress and 
the combined aids of the tele- 
phone, electronics, radio and 
television, could simultaneously 
snap and transmit a photograph 
to his paper at any distance in 
a matter of seconds. 
icture at 


“Imagine tee pny B 
the Rose Bowl in California and 
getting it in the office here 


(N. Y.) via telephone and tele- 
— and television at the ex- 
instant the exposure is made. 

at possi le? Why, of course it 


a when you _- 
der the astoni: 
ing progress in photography.” 
lessor Sarno, who holds a 
doctors degree in How to 
Make People Like You, broke 
off his predictions at this point 
in his article. From there on 
he told the history. of news pho- 
tography. 

A call was made by means of 
an old-fashioned thing like Bane 
telephone and Dick was 
— to return to the ole of 


se eeWell,” he said, “to continue 
with the year 2000, I believe that 
at that time we'll be taking pic- 
tures 6-12 miles up in the air 
and transmitting them instantly 
to the ground. It will be done, 
of course, by some method com- 
parable to the currently popular 
polaroid one-minute process. 

“Think what this will mean if 
we should have another war. 
Many lives will be saved, be- 
cause while our air force is in 
actual flight our fliers, instead 
of returning to a base with their 
pictures of enemy positions, will 
be able to transmit them to land 
forces or rear-echelon flights. 

“Right now, a 60-inch lens, the 
largest commercial one in use, 
would do the job. But in years 
to come, a lens twice that size 
and twice as fast will be built. 

Soundtrack Negatives 

“I think that in the next 50 
years we'll have _ soundtrack 
negatives. This will enable all 
sound to be recorded at the time 
of the interview, or whatever, 
and Ly photographer will thus 
be transmit caption ma- 
terial Tight along with his pic- 


50 


tures. The same thing could be 
applied to sequence cameras. 

“Another thing, how'd you 
like to walk into any dark night- 
club and make pictures, either 
black and white or color, with- 
out bulbs!” 

It was agreed that would be 


fine. Say more. 

“I mean it,” Dick said. “You'll 
be: able to do it because the 
emulsion and lens speeds will be 
tripled. You'll be able to get 
real candi People won't 
freeze when you shoot, as they 
> often do now. They won't 

ven see you operate. 

oveThe ability to get ‘along with- 
out flashbulbs, by the way, will 
greatly aid the cause of court- 
room photography, and speaking 

f single flash—that 


oO that’s on the 
way out. In ars, say, it 
all strobe. In about that time, 


too, 
now good for some 5,000 shots 
will be able to make 25,000. 
And the strobe unit power will 
be cut to pocket-size so that 
weight will be no problem at all. 
“Along with all this, we'll 
have great improvement in the 
darkrooms, too. e chemicals 
will have speed to match their 
counterparts, and we'll have 
one-minute developers instead 
of the 6-10-minute ones.” 
Polaroid Adaptation 

How about the cameras them- 
selves, Dick? 

“The Polaroid method or 
something similar,” he replied, 

will be adapted to the back of 
the Speed Graphic, which in the 
future will be lighter. 

“But to get back to strobe and 
color, I believe we'll see speeds 
in strobe going up to 1/50,000. 
This will be good enough to cap- 
ture anything much faster than 
sound. 

“As for color, it will be great- 
ly simplified—even easier to 
take than black and white. The 
possibility of shooting indoor 
color without bulbs is almost in 
sight today, and soon, too, we’ll 
be making high-speed outdoor 
color pictures without lights at 
1/1000 with full color rendition 
results. 

“In 5-12 years, I believe many 
newspapers will be printing 
daily color, and fast. A staffer 
will take them in the morning 
and you'll see them that evening 
in your favorite paper.” 

Won’t there have to be a de- 
cided improvement in the color 
presses first? 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “That will 
necessarily follow. They'll roll 
faster, with decreased costs. Be- 
fore 2000, we'll see more tabloids 
appearing to take care of the 
many more pictures that will be 
used. nd with more pictures 
used, naturally, there will be 
more jobs for photographers. 

“But let’s begin discus- 
sion right down to a day-by-day, 





Fotog’s Assailant 
Fined 

It cost Hans Freund, a New 
York resident, $50 for knocking 
down and injuring a news 
photographer in Criminal 
Courts building last week. 
Seymour Zolatoro, a New York 
Journal-American cameraman, 
said Freund struck him, hurt- 
ing his arm and breaking his 
camera. 


Officials Defend 
Taking Pictures 
On Private Land 


PHILADELPHIA—The right of a 
newspaper photographer to take 
pictures of qusueseness of = 

concern, even on pr: 
erty, should not be impeded, 

yng V. Cortese, assistant 
district “attorney, said in an > 

usual.court case involvin: 
sault ,and ——. on a hila- 
lensman. 





earthly basis. 
send a guy up to 3 oy Bae to 
get a “4 =. a prisoner enter- 
ing the 

“You’ < ~y a radio car there, 
see, and with the Polaroid adap- 
tation you can make your pic- 
tures and transmit them all in 
a few minutes. If you have a 
6 o'clock deadline and it’s five of 
six when you make the stuff, 
you'll have enough time to get 


it in. 

“Yes, sir, the next 50 years are 
really going to be souped up, 
-_ all of this is entirely pos- 
sible.” 


The Wrong Guy 

Two young Miami, Fa., hood- 
lums a wee on the ‘wrong 
ee weeks ago when ey 


Verlin of the 
Miemi ? Hereld. 

They soon learned their mis- 
take when they grabbed Bob as 
he returned to his car, parked 
near a night club, where he had 
covered a March of Dimes as- 
signment. 

Without saying anything to 
him, Bob said, one of the lugs 
pulled him from the car while 
the other went through his lug- 
gage a where he had 
just placed his camera. 

Bob grappled with the first as- 
sailant, who broke loose and 
fled. He then toting = sec- 
ond and came off first be: 


Flash Thinking 
Gets Suicide Photo 


San Francisco — Flash think- 
ing by a veteran photographer 
was combined with a prompt 
tip from an off-duty rter to 
give the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin a photo of a suicide 
plunge. 

Bill Nichols, head photog- 
rapher with the ee ae for 
14 years, drew the rush = 
ment from City tdi Char es 
Pearce after Dave Jones, Labor 
News reporter, had spotted a 
man perched on a six-story ledge 
of a department store about 


noon. 

Mr. Nichols and Jim Goodfel- 
low, a reporter, went to the 
scene by auto through two 
blocks of downtown traffic. Ar- 
riving, Mr. Nichols jumped from 
the car into the middle of Mar- 
ket Street, and set his camera 
for action. As he shot with the 
man’s jump, the lensman re- 
membered his Speed Graphic 
was set at 1/25th of a second 
from the last picture, so he 
panned the camera as he took 
the picture. 

The engraving reached .the 
composing room at 1:10 p.m. 
and made an early edition. 
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Although the Bulletin, as well 
as the Inquirer, a ae to nol 

ros charges two 
P ards after they had been in- 
dicted, some significant opinions 
on the rights of ve — have 
grown out of 

A transcript of he hearing, 


highli 1 
and Judge Je ‘oseph J. Sloane’s 
warning that otographers 


should not be hampered in the 
exercise of legitimate duties. 

The case grew out of an as- 
sault on Frank (Tony) Montone 
of the Bulletin at the scene of 
a gas accident in which four 
persons were killed and photog- 
raphers were prevented from 
taking some pictures on public 
property by guards for the Pub- 
licker Alcohol Co. 

D. A.’s Statement 

Mr. Cortese said: 

“The Commonwealth takes 
the view, that whether news 
photographers take pictures on 
public property or on private 
ye makes no difference, 

ong as the occurrence is of 
mg concern; that under the 
circumstances, even though 
— —— may have 
bee: m the property of Pub- 
licker’s “y should their basic right 
of taking pictures, be in any 
way led.” 

Previously, Mr. Montone had 
indicated that he did not want 
to see anyone lose their jobs 
over the incident and his attor- 
ney had said: 

“What we are interested in 
here is—that these defendants, 
and the public generally, should 
be told and should understand 
that they cannot interfere with 
the collection of information 
that is disseminated through the 
public press in any way. 

Judge Sloane commented: 
“This case expresses one of the 
very fundamental principles of 
law. And these men ought to 
know that this was an = 
on a newspaperman’s basic ri 
to take Lye moe assu 
there was no abuse of that m4 
ilege, because they have a right 
to print freely. 

“These defendants ought to 
be taught that they challenge 
the very basic right of a news- 
paper to print the news, and 
they just cannot use their arms 
and hands, as is shown in these 
photographs, when these pho- 
tographers are taking pictures.” 

Mr. James’ alertness in tak- 
ing pictures of the assault on 
Mr. Montone was a clincher in 
the case. The judge was handed 
a picture showing the two 
guards rough-housing and as- 
saulting Mr. Montone. 
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19 Publishers, ‘Editors 
Booked for Seminar 


THE PROBLEMS of publishing 
daily newspapers in medium- 
sized and smaller communities 
will be discussed by 19 news- 
paper executives at an Ameri- 
can Press Institute seminar at 
Columbia University from Mon- 
day, Feb. 20 through Friday, 


rch 3. 

This will be the second In- 
stitute seminar for publishers 

editors. Its membership 
will bring the total Institute at- 
tendance in 20 seminars to 447 
newspaper men from 41 states, 
the District of Columbia and 
Canada. 

The members of the seminar 
for publishers and editors will 
have 18 sessions of three hours 
each. J. Montgomery Curtis, 
associate director of the In- 
stitute, has planned the pro- 
gram to include the interests of 
newspaper readers the 
amount of time they spend with 

their papers; balance of news 
and feature content; new sources 
of circulation; the organization 
and operation of the small daily; 
local news and picture coverage 


with limited staffs; libel, con- 
tempt and the invasion of 
privacy; accuracy; mechanical 


production; the function in the 
community of the newspaper 
and its editor; personnel rela- 
tions and staff training; editorial 
Pages; make-up, lay-out and 
type; and methods of increasing 
the use of advertising. 

Members of the seminar: 

Rosert W. Amos, editor, Cam- 
Bridge (O.) Daily Jeffersonian. 

D. BARKSDALE, managing 
ome. Fort Smith (Ark.) Times 
Record. 

RICHARD BLALOCK, managing 
oo Portmouth (N. H.) Her- 
a 

Ratpx W. Davis, vice-presi- 
| omy San Bernardino ( Calif.) 


Mitton B. GARBER, assistant 
editor, Enid (Okla.) Morning 
News and Eagle. 


Pau. GILMORE, managing edi- 
tor, Williamsport (Pa.) Sun. 

FreD HARTMAN, editor, Bay- 
town (Tex.) Sun. 

E. C. (Tep) HayHow, pub- 
— Hilisdale (Mich.) Daily 


JoHN HJELLE, editor, Bismark 
(N. D.) Tribune. 

E. M. JACKSON, JR., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, An- 
napolis (Md.) Evening Capital. 

ByYNNER MARTIN, pub er, 
San Pedro (Calif.) News Pilot. 

C. E. Miter, executive direc- 
ye, Greenville (Pa.) Record 


Rye B. Pace, JR., co-publisher, 
Wilmington (N. Cc.) Star-News. 

Leon J. PARKINSON, managing 
editor, Muncie (Ind.) Evening 
Press. 

ALBERT K. SHERMAN, co-pub- 
lisher, national advertising man- 
ager, Newport (R. I.) Daily 

ews. 

Mrs. BLANCHE Hixson SMITH, 
associate editor, Meriden 
(Conn.) Record. 

G. B. Wiu1aMs, president and 
editor, Geneva (N. Y.) Daily 
Times. 

Epwarp A. Wyatt, editor, 
— (Va.) Progress -In- 
ex. 


Harry YOCKEY, managing edi- 
tor, Dover (O.) Daily Reporter. 

Discussion leaders will in- 
clude: Witton E. HAL, pub- 
lisher, Anderson (S.. Cc.) Daily 
Mail and Independent; Hucu 
Wacnon, editorial executive, 
Easton (Pa.) Daily Express; Dr. 
CuHaRLEs L. ALLEN, Assistant 
Dean and Director of Research, 
Medill School of Journalism; 
Resecca F. Gross, editor, Lock 
Haven (Pa.) Express; H. Ciay 
Tate, editor, Bloomington (Ill.) 
Daily Pantagraph; Tom Harris, 
managing editor, St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times; SHreLps JOHNSON, 
general manager, Roanoke ( Va.) 
Times and World News; Wr- 
LIAM BAUMRUCKER, executive 
assistant, New York Daily News. 
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Parkinson 





Williams 


Joun O. Boyp, editor and pub- 
lisher, Lowville (N. Y.) Leader; 
VincENT S. JONES, — ed- 


itor, Utica (N. Observer 
Dispatch; Harry MAauck, man- 
aging editor, Ce Bluffs 
(Ia.) Nonpareil; Doucias - 
ILTON, Brown, ss & Hamil- 


ton, attorneys; Cart LInD- 
STROM, managing editor, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times; J. D. Hart- 
ForD, publisher, Portsmouth (N. 
H.) Herald; James S. Lyon, gen- 
eral manager, Observer Pub- 
lishing Co., Washington, Pa.; 
JACK THOMPSON, editorial — 
Chester (Pa.) Times; C. A. Mas 

KNicHT, editor, Charlotte (N. 
C.) News; MATTHEW SuLti- 
VAN, general circulation direc- 
tor, Gannett Newspapers; Har- 
RY LEE WADDELL, co-editor, Fac- 
tory; G. Prescott Low, pub- 
lisher, Quincy (Mass.) Patriot 
Ledger; Haro.tp S. BARNEs, di- 
rector, Bureau of Advertising; 
GERALD MacDOoNALD, newspaper 
advertising representative. 

mn 


Controllers to Meet 
At Boston Feb. 26 


Boston—New England mem- 
bers of the Institute of News- 
paper Controllers and Finance 
Officers will meet Feb. 26-27 at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

The program will include a 
discussion of advertising pro- 
cedures and internal controls 
by Gordon A. O’Brien, Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram and Ga- 
zette, and George F. Castino, 
Pell Bedford (Mass. ) Standard 

Other speakers will discuss 
wages, insurance and taxes. 





Sherman 





Wyatt Yockey 





Capper Executives 
Discuss Outlook 


Topeka, Kan. — Problems of 
publishing magazines and news- 
papers engaged the attention ion of 
Capper Pub ications, Inc, exec- 
utives in a three-day convention 
= week at the Hotel Jayhawk 

ere. 

While advertising and other 
revenues are holding up fairly 
well, continued increases in cost 
of operations have diminished 
the margin of profits in the 
whole publishing field, it was 
pointed out by H. S. Blake, 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager, and Phil Zach, vicepresi- 
dent and director of adve’ 

Mr. ry told ee ~y exec: 
utives that prospects for adver- 
tising revenues for the first six 
months of 1950 are good. t 
happens after that depends 
largely upon continued general 
prosperity, which cannot be 
foreseen too far in advance, he 
said. 


au 
Wrong Physician 
Is Reported Dead 
An a ae at 
rtin: e dea’ of a ™ 
aalen i published this week 
pod ae New York Herald Trib- 


"The incorrect obituary on Dr. 
Stuart H. Bowman, it was ex- 
plained, was based upon a letter 
received from Dr. Thomas H. 
Lee, secretary of the club of 
which Dr. Bowman is a mem- 
ber. Dr. Lee later explained a 
Dr. Bornmann died and the 
name was garbled. 
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General Mills 
Adman Boosts 
Newspapers 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—N: 
per advertising potentialities 
are greater today, despite com- 
petition of other media, Samuel 
C. Gale, vicepresident and di- 
rector of advertising, General 
Mills, Inc., told mem of the 
Northwest Daily Press Associa- 
tion here at their annual meet- 


“The ae of pee S| 
a whole is very bright,” aid 
Mr. Gale. “The position of the 
newspaper is certainly above 
the average in the whole field 
of advertising 
Television's’ economic prob- 
lems, Mr. Gale pointed out, are 
the qrowth will’ be relatively 
r iv 
inm_ ” 
Television's High Cost 


To duplicate complete na- 
tional _soremage with television 
as with radio, estimated it 


io, he 
would cost $3,000,000,000 to do 
the "$190,008 in io 


if television does de- 
velop rapidly there is no reason 
to fear it as a competitor for 
newspapers,” he added. 
Kenneth 
ic Opi: 


elected president of the DP, 
succeeding Bruce J. Ne! 

Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader Tele- 
chairman 


(Minn.) Journal, was 
chosen vicepresident, and Ar- 
thur .. preachout, Lacrosse 

une, treasurer. Ro 
a continues as executive 


. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 








CLASSIFIED 
ADS 





BECAUSE OF WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, DEAD- 
LINE FOR FEBRUARY 25th CLASSI- 
FIED ADVERTISING WILL BE TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 2ist. 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 
AY eee (eg, N. Y¥. 


Established 1 4. wn bought 
and sold a eee publicit 





joey Shad Tid ail 
NEWSPAPER" “CONSULTANTS 
7 Hilldale Ave. 
Angeles 46 
Phones 
Madison 6-2224 
—___Bradshaw_2-4146 _ 
edger VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
A. 8. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ee WEEKLIES 


wns Je 

1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 
THIS 29-year-old agency operates on 
the basis of a square deal for buyer 
and seller. 
Len Feighner jArency. Box 192, Mt. 
Pleasant. Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

ily Newspaper perties 

W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, "California. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: panes ‘Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to nox. 
218- 19. “Journal Bldg.. Selina, Kansas. 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
$937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 


Monntain States mF Eoetrwest 
DAILIES = vs E KLIES 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY, 
Gross $15,000 year. Nets $8,000 
year. Asking 318° 000 including home. 
Jack L. Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, California. 





NORTH CAROLINA WEEKLY news- 
paper grossing $40,000, unopposed in 
highly-restricted town ‘of 1,000 sum- 
mer, 4,000 winter. Can be handled 
for $15,000 down. MAY BROTHERS, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





OPPORTUNITY IN souUT: sem: 
weekly grossing $43,000 Viboes jab 
shop, growing college-industrial town 
of 9,000 serving eons’ § well a 
its county, circulation all paid and ad 
rates good, near daily Pg and needs 


sound financing. bargain at 
$45,000. Box 5137, Anaiter & Pub- 
lisher. 





NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY SHOP- 
PER near Boston, grossing $22,000, 
4 employes, 12 to 24 pages, town of 
28,000, ard gg . pest $15,000. 
Expenses “ah 000 BROS., Bing- 
hamton, N, Y 


THREE CHOICE NEWSPAPERS 
Promising daily in third city of West- 
ern — for $160,000; Piant worth 
$90,000. 





Semi-weekly doing more than $70,000 
for $65,000; potential daily. 


Exclusive newspaper and printing 
business doing over $100,000, for 
$85,000, plant worth $80,000. 

J. R. GABBERT i 
3937 Orange, Riverside, Calif. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


ATTENTION SOUTHWEST 
Editor of nationally known small-city 
daily wants to buy all or part interest 
in solid daily, preferably Texas, must 
be in Southwest. l or as 
you prefer. Boas also. bring business 

1 othing under $150,000 








Ray E. Mohler & 
312 Boston Blag., Denver, Colo. 


For any size paper contact 
DETT, — 

oe for Many Yea 

P. o . San Fernando,” Calif. 

En oo Nebraska, South 

Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch 

2610 Rebrasks | Bt. Sioux City. Towa. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN 
properties. Good investments from 
$3.000 cash up. Client wants daily in 
small or medium city. As a 





gross, and r. go please. Strict- 
est confidence. Box 5082, Editor & 
Publisher. 





SOUTHERN DAILY and weekly prop- 
erties needed for financially qualified 
newspapermen. Personal negotiations. 
L. Parker Likely, 607 Times Build- 
ing, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





I know necessity for complete secrecy. 
If for sale, list property with me. In- 
spections and aoa J. B. Snider, 
Bay St. Louis, 





Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
| time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per. insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
yo “consecutive insertions of same 


‘Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box numbers. 
3 lines minimum. 

Count — Naty 5 letter 
Ads with white Space and/or type of 
8 pt. caps and over computed on agate 
— basis of 14 lines per column 

Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 


Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Forms close Wedn Wednesday noon. 
WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS, 








please address them as follows: Box 
Number, EDITOR & mga 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL. 
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CALIFORNIA ene WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 


California 


kk We are interested in listing only 
safe and sound newspaper and maga- 
zine properties. Arthur W. Stypes. 625 
Market Market _St.._San_Francisco_5 San Francisco 5, Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


COUNTY SEAT, upper midwest, sound, 
prosperous area. Only one other 
small town paper in county. Grossing 
ever $40.000.00. Highly profitable. 
Two linotypes, 5 presses, other good 
newspaper and job equipment. Car- 
ries all county legals. Some terms but 
we need the cash or this paper would 
never be offered. Write Box 5148, 
Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL LIVESTOOK MAGAZINE 
Covering monthly 15,000 active live- 
stock breeders South, Southern Corn 
Belt and East. Established ten years. 
Excellent potential. Good advertiser 

tele, both and commer- 
~ Details to responsible parties. 
Box 5091, Editor & Publisher. 


MAGAZINE FOR SALE, part or con- 
trolling interest in National Consumer 
Magazine 250,000 circulation net 
paid; requires $50,000 to $100.000 
vaditional working capital; | ee 
nity for experience Box 


Venice. 




















FOR SALE 


HOE SINGLE WIDTH, 23 9/16” cut- 
off. 16-32 Page Capacity with % and 
% Page Folder. 

GOSS 4 UNIT, Superimposed, 22%” 
cutoff, 32-64 Page Capacity. 
a MODEL A in excellent con- 
ditio: 
GOSS COX-O-TYPE recently Rebuilt. 


COMPLETE STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





FOR SALE—PONY AUTOPLATE, 
a cutoff, good condition, $4,000. 

THE WALTER EZO 
COMPANY, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, 





INTERTYPES, ge x & o 
Intertype, model 0, 4: 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed “Presses 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
eae & Jefferson Streets 


iy 








5068. Editor & Publisher. 





WHEN you want to buy or sell an 








WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
MAY 


Properties for Sale. 


r 
BRoB., Binghamton, New York, 





te in fom Me Erephie ares field—ALL- 
er 


LIQUIDATION SALE 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


FORMERLY OWNED BY 


—NEW YORK SUN— 
280 Broadway, New York 


a 
ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING CURRENT 


2—Hoe 4 Unit Octuple 
Presses—2234" cut-off 
(with Roller Bearings and Rubber 
Rollers 
3—Double Wood Junior Autoplates with 
Pots & Pumps, 3—Wood Autoshavers, = 
Hoe Shavers, 2—Stereotype Saws 
Monarch I! Mat Rollers, 3—Scorchers, Pa 
Royle Routers, 2—Jig Saws, 4—Flat Casters, 
2—Large Ink Tanks, 23—Turtles, 20—Stereo- 
type Trucks, 3—Chain Hoists, 75—Ste 
type Chases, Etc 


50 Tons of Stereotype Metal 


44 
Linotypes & Intertypes 
Extra Magazines, Racks, etc. 


190 Fonts Linotype Matrices 


Linotype Kemp Furnace with Auto- 
matic Margach Water Cooled Pig 
Molds and water cooled full page 
flat caster. 


50 Tons of Linotype Metal 
3 Ludlow Machines, 10-Cabinets 
185 Fonts of Ludlow Matrices 
1—Monotype Giant Caster, |—Type- 
making Machine, 5—Monotype 
Straight Composition Casters, 3— 
Material Making Machines, 2—Key- 
boards, Monotype Molds, Mats, Mat 
Cases, etc. 


reo 


COMPLETE 
COMPOSING ROOM 


s 
COMPLETE 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT 
MACHINE SHOP— 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


LARGE QUANTITY 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EQUIPMENT 


a 
EVERYTHING PRICED FOR 
QUICK DISPOSAL 


SALE UNDER SUPERVISION OF: 


PRINTCRAFT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


277 Broadway 
Worth 4-1370 
Cable: PRINTREP, N. Y. 





inters Trouble 
. Shooter, ‘New Haven, n. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 18, 1950 


New York 7, N. Y. 








= 0@ dil 


men ekh & 





pes 
tc, 
Auto- 


i Pig 
page 


Aetal 


Type- 
otype 


—Key- 
, Mat 


OR 


1950 








e———————__—_—__—__—_—_—________] 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Goss 24-page Straight- 
line, single width Press. Oompen- 
sators between deck. A.C. drive. ‘Good 
mechanical condition. 

THE WALTER W. MEZO COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Il). 








WHY PAY MORE! Immediate de- 


X’* cross brace. 

ag ‘epecity with half inden adjustment 
wn. With 4-inch cast iron 

Neste in ball bearing swivel fork, 
Same wheel and bu 


ball — — aoe fork, $71. 50. 
With 5-inch Darnell rubber wheel in 
ball bearing, swivel steel fork, $74.50. 
All prices F.O.B. gy ‘ally as- 
sembled and crated. ed = cus- 
tomers in "30% of every state in 
Lf — oo 


Write for oy m A. direct 

from this ad. 

L. & B. SALES COMPANY 
118 West Market Street 

. Elkin, North Carolina 





5-Unit Scott 
Roller Bearing Press 
Pair of Folders 
All Electrical Equipment 
including Drives 
DULUTH HERALD 


& NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Duluth, Minnesota 





We have a large list of good used 
equipment in our files. Send us your 
requirements. You will save money. 


CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





24-PAGE we PRESS, 3 deck, 2 
plate wide, A O Srive, e, Casting F egulp- 
ment. George O. Oxf 


ROTOGRAVURE PRESS 
8 Webendorfer Units, with ree] stand. 
double former, double tabloid folder. 
steam drums and blower, arran for 
one color and black, maximum roll 
width 58 inches. 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 





CUTLER HAMMER 40/3 H.P. two 
motor full — newspaper press 
drives and con panels, 220 v. 8 ph. 
60 ey. AO cml plete with resistors and 
push button station 8. Used, service- 
se. now available. Two are — 
Dlate type, b conmeee to parallel; 
are cross he: oo will also oie 
ch drive wil! er 4 or 5 decks 
single width, 16- 


tubulars, or 
aad esses satisfactoril . The 
@ 00. 


Waterbury 91, Connecticut. 








NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York Oity 18 





Py nipment of all 
"all form Tables and 
tewe ight ## Newspaper 
es. Also Cylinder & Job 
Polders a Power bay (both new 
an ." Send 





5 
Bri 
Se 
> 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


COMPOSING ROOM 
7—Model 31 Linotypes 
a= "Se -* 


—-"° 3 * 
yi " 30 “ 
oa 


2— 
(Serial numbers of the above 
machines are over 58,000) 


Over 50 Fonts New Mats: 
Coronas, Excelsiors, 
Vogues, Spartans, Bodonis, 
Gothics,—all in series 


LUDLOW and 4 Cabinets (80 
fonts) of New Modern Type 
Faces 


ELROD, Model F, electric, 17 
Molds 


5 Modern Saws, Steel Make-u 
Tables, Proof Presses, Gal- 
ley Cabinets, etc. 


PRESS ROOM 


HOE Octuple Press 
32 ~~. a collect run 
New Steel Cylinders & 
Gears, Double Folder— 
223/,"" cut-off, A.Cy 


STEREO 
Complete Curved and Flat 
Stereotype Equipment, in- 
cluding: Stahi Former— 
Radial Router — Heavy 
Duty Mat Roller—etc. 


MOST MODERN NEWSPAPER 
MECHANICAL 
PLANT EVER OFFERED 


Write! — Wire |! — Phone! 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, New York 
BRyant 9-1132 





82-PAGE HOE pion zrett, 23%- 

inch cutoff. Two plates wide. In good 

condition. Catler Hammer rt] "Drive 

3 tga newspaper con- 

release about September 

T Taeal for @ newspaper ¢' changing 

flat bed to rotary operation. Can 

be seen eration ly in our 

plant. Better than average printing 

results. Contact Palmer Black, Pro- 

duction Manager, Amarillo, Texas. 
Globe-News, for fall information. 


FOR SALE — Model 25 Linotype 
41972. Electric pot, motor, feeder, 
molds. Herald-Review, Decatur, Ill. 


ROTOGRAVURE WEB PRESS. Hoe; 





Hall Ine., 120 
West “tana” St. | company. a 


inspected. 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 23 9/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 








GOSS 45-C Heavy Duty Mat Roller, 
AC Motor, located Alabama. 

Scott Dry Mat Roller, AO motor, lo- 
cated west coast. 

Hoe Light Duty, 45 inch bed for dou- 
ble pages, AO motor, west coast. 
GEORGE ©. OXFORD, Boise, Idaho 





AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 


Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES - INTERTYPES 


Visit Our Showroom 


D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 
817 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnut 2-7410 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


NTED—FLATBED AND nora 
Ends at aman r _ oa 
type and Intertype ‘sachines. 

RiCHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
508—4th Ave. 8. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Sta-Hi Mat Scorcher in good condi- 


tion. 
So gig TRIBUNE 
8S. 16th reet 
* Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


Pony Autoplate, Curved -rou' Mat 
roller, Sta- A Mat r, ‘Gutier Ham 
mi per co: 

Berea oe SOLS, Editor & Publisher. 


GOSS Press —— width (two pages 
wide). 1334 inch Lage ny —— 
21% inch cut-off or deck 

Give full details and prices. Box ‘toa? 
Editor & Publisher 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY one 90 
H.P. Slip Ring Induction Motor 1160 
R.P.M. also one H.P. Slip Ring 
Induction Motor ae Py Wire, 
phone or write J. eOe7, aur INDE: 
PENDENT PUBLISHING 

Anderson, South Carolina. 




















NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


Di li Movi Frecti 








Get more for your surplus equipment. 
We have a long list of purchasers in 
our files. nd us your list. 

CROSS FILES 

211 Marion 

Cleveland 13, OL ° 





Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
“ Nationwide WANTED TO BUY 


788 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 

MACHINISTS—Dismantling, aie 
en’ 

rs, maintenance, service f— -3 


LORENZ PRINTERS 


MACHINISTS COMPANY 
3626 — 31 St., Long Island ‘o- 1,N.Y 
STillwell 6-0098- 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 

We will move, ereet or repair presses 

28 East 4th St.. New York 8, N. Y. 

Phone: SPring 7-1740 

NEWSPAPER PLANTS allied 

aaa ae mene _ erected, joca) 

W. J. CASEY TRUCKING 


& RIGGING CO., Inc. 
660 Bergen 8t.. Brookirn Pa %. Y. 
Tel.: MAin 2 

















E. P. “Printing Bache COMPANY 


Bonght and Sold 
are, a Leg me 
Rockford Tilinois 


—TWELVE yard 
chases suitable for use with 2 to 1 
10 used tur- 
tles. 
The Geneva Free Press, 


WANTED TO BUY: Single or double 
eR Bg RC 
2 t rn a’ " 

No. 5045. Editor & Publis! 





WANTED 
ane Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 


age Press, preferably with Stereo- 
ype seal these 9 organs, tamediately. 
ee MACHINE WORKS 


& Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


8 
a: 





—— TO BUY? Single or double 

Goss folder, 21% or 22 
Oat. off. Box No. 5046, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


GOOD USED ROTARY newspai 
press. Give price, location, Getalled 
description, when available, etc. No 
brokers. Box 5092, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








BOOKS 
8 PLANS THAT SPUR 
BONTANT AD VOLUME 





the Howard Parish 


book 
} as your problem of 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


TUBULAR FRAMES short or long 
to hold unit on 16 page press. Also 
want another 16 page Duplex Tubu- 
lar. Box 5120, Editor & P publisher. 


WANTED: LUDLOW with AOC electric 
pot. Matrix cabinet and mats 18 point 
up. Immediate need. —_ deal. Box 

5108, Editor ‘S Publish 


WANTED LUDLOW 











incentive pay plan to 
spur go of i ified 
staff. Sivee history of inqcative yee 


m 27 2 sll dren: 
fition © brackets plus roa ideas used 
on 14 other newspapers. oe. _Sepyiied te 


our clients thou imited 
quantity available at $10. neh <a 
he ey —-_ x for rour 

ave no clien 

today. Ask for other @ details eee 


Want Ad Service that Makes You 


M 

ore ‘HOWARD PARISH 
Classified Advertising Service 

Daily News Tower, Miami 82, Fis. 











with good assortment mats; Daily 
Ledger, Fairfield, Iowa. 
TONTEPe sae oe 
¥ SOHILLER’S ‘‘Covering All Points’’, 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS a newsy feature complete with laughs 
d facts. Sure to enterta’ 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES or weekly. J. Schiller, 8908 Gongress 
Flatbed and Rotary St. Chicago 24, Ml. 
BEN | SHUL MAN ASSOCIATES, INC.| VIVID syndicated feature stories to 
0 Fife! delight your 4 years’ o- 


h Ave., ie a Cit: 
BRyant 9-1 4 





5060, Editor’ & S Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 18, 1950 








jence—from Dickinson, 
128 Srayie, Rochester ra) New York. 
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FEATURES 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 





SHORT, educational, Sgiek rege 
ture on mats, $5 week, write 
son, 611 W. 156, New York. Apt 44 \. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Loe 








FREE-LANOE writer leaving = 
France, Italy and Germany. Acce 
assignments women’s angle ortietee 
and features. Uta Gorki. 517 W. 113 
Street, New York City. 


FREE LANCOE—New York City assign- 
ments. Business and personal. Refer- 
ences. Box 4996. Editor & Publisher. 


— ne —— Py —_ 
able a in Chicago. '- 
ard Leviton, 3142 Grove, Berwyn, ‘i, 
WANTED 
LIVE- blisher’ 
tive. — who has record for produc- 
ults is needed by established 
southern Beg oy organization to 
ers from the New England 
aes New York and Pennsylvania. 
tw 














wo 
25% commission on one which has 
been in the field 22 years. 20% com- 
mission on new paper which has high- 
er rates. 
No commission will 
business carried in 
already. 
Forward references, resume of experi- 
ences, etc. you cannot sell space, 


e. 
Box 5121, Editor & Publisher 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


IT PAYS TO REPRINT your articles, 
—. advertisements, forms, letters, 
resumes, etc. by Photo Offset. Ex- 
cellent “reproduction at low cost. Send 
your material or write for quotation. 
Knoll sig pe Service, 79 Wall 
St., New York City 5. HA 2-5169. 


be allowed on 
that territory 











HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING MAN on new west 
Kentucky daily and Sunday. Prefer 
college graduate under 35 years. Must 
be man of ideas with layout and sell- 
ing experience. Opportunity for good 
man. Evening Journal, Glasgow, Ky. 


GLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SALES- 
MAN; young man to sell Classified 
and Olassified Display advertising on 
large Metropolitan paper in competi- 
tive market pplicant must possess 
definite jon ability and have some 
knowledge of copy and lay-out. Per- 
manent sition with excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement for a man 
who can produce. Give full informa- 
tion as to age, marital status, previ- 
ous newspaper experience and salary 

lesired. Box 5106, Editor & Publisher. 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Prosperous western daily has open- 
ing for advertising director who has 
had experience in managing adver- 
tising department. Should have ex- 
perience in promotion, develop- 
ment of new accounts with a knowl- 
edge of merc i 
future with liberal starting salary. 
Write detailed qualifications to Box 
5097, Editor & Publisher. 








PERMANENT position for experienced 
advertising salesman for leading 
Western daily. Prefer man now work- 
ing on daily in Western States. 
requires man who has the ability to 
handle large — — prepare 
better than aver and lay- 
outs. Write Box 5036, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, giving complete work history, 
marital status and reason for wanting 
to change. 


UNUSUALLY good position for an 
unusually good retail display solicitor 
who is competent in copy, layout and 
salesmanship. This man may now be 
tail-ender on larger paper or top 
man on = smaller paper. Must have 
proper erience and ability to 
haome ion ing accounts in midwest 
city of 30,000. Top salary and bonus. 
Write tuliy, fast. Box 5119, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WE HAVE permanent job with good 
prospects for -promotion, for compe- 
tent man who can write and sell retail 
advertising in small city daily field. 
Real opportunity for a salesman am- 
bitious to demonstrate his —— 
and assure his own future. If you 
are @ square peg. why stay in a round 
hole? Reply to Box 5078, in care of 
Fditor & Sabian. 








HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


SEVERAL STEADY SITUATIONS on 
the —— side open in 18-machine 
Ohio plant. Floor men or combina- 
tion. Sickness oe accident, hos- 
italization, ensio: and vacation. 
nion Scale, Re. 41- 22/8 per hour. All 
replies treated as confidential. Write 
Box 5125, Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
EDITOR, BUSINESS MANAGER 


wants job an eee general man- 
ager on 5,000 circulation Paper. 
15 years pt A in all phases in- 
cluding mechanical. Proven record, 
Age 35, married, college man, 
5123, Editor & Pub 
GENERAL MAN. GER “outstanding 
success present job, 18,000 daily. Ex- 
Pp all advert! 

k d, knows costs and con’ 











CREATIVE PUBLICITY 
WRITER NEEDED 
by Leading New England 
Insurance Organization 


This opening offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a man 25 to 35 who by 
—— ability, education, and news- 
paper ity. experfence is 
qualified to produce written material 
in the form of news releases, Nigger 

an 


house organ material. A vital require- 
ment is sufficient initiative and re- 
portorial instinct to find suitable sub- 
ject matter in company operations 
and to develop it for editorial use. 
There will be a reasonable amount of 
traveling involved. 





Competent performance will bring ad- 
vancement to broader generalized pub- 
lic relations assignments. 


This position will carry a satisfactory 
starting salary, generous group life 





ion and pension 
plans. Applicant should be interested 
in a solid, permanent connection af- 


fording unusual security, with pleas- 
oe a and working condi- 

In ee ygrasinn please give a 
detatied factual summary of your ex- 


erience, education, personal data, 
amily responsibilities, and earnings 
record and requirements. Address 


Box 5412, Editor & Publisher. 


methods, mechanical problems, labor 
negotiations, etc. Promotion and pub- 
lic relations minded. A builder of 
profits, wants five ae salary and 
participation. Highe references, 
ox 5114, Editor and “publ jisher, 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 





ADVERTISING Executive, - 87, 
well-rounded experience on paper 
100,000 circulation, seeks position as 
Advertising Manager on daily in 
Minnesota or Wisconsin. Prefer sala- 
ry-bonus arran; —— Write Box 
5135, rors blisher. 

CAN OFFER conscientious attention 
to the. job on hand, cked by 20 
years classified, promotion, local and 
nationa Now 

classified manager seeking similar 
spot or higher. illing to travel any- 
where. Married, sober and will prove 
reliability. Does this interest YOUT 
Box 5145, Editor and Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER, Age 44, 
employed, desires change. 
ly experienced in phases 

of claseified savertising. ‘Small’ daily 
preferred. Best record and references. 
Available at once. Box 4971, Editor 
& Publisher. 














SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 





CARTOONIST, 9 years experience. 
Desire ‘position as editorial cartoonist 
or comic strip artist. Samples sent on 
ae a Box 4980, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 





TED 
ADVERTISING. MAN with gia to 
head 2 man department, daily 5,000. 
Must be able sell, layout, MB aot 
make new accounts, retain old ones. 
Field here is highly competitive 80 
don’t answer if you can’t fill the bill. 
Top salary td man who can. All re- 
plies air mail. News, 





LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 8t., N.Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 








Alaska, Box 1660. 


WANTED: Advertising solicitor, capa- 
ble man, experienced in ma aking art 
layouts and selling. Send references. 
to J. ©. Phillips, BORGER NEWS- 
HERALD, Borger, Texas. 











a advertising | salesman want- 

daily in 

, Ba city of 25,000. Must know 
merchandising, copy, layouts. Oppor- 

panty to shortly succeed display man- 
uick availability preferred. 

ite all first letter giving present 
salary. Box 5131, Editor & Publisher. 


pa gneny experienced road advertis- 





34- TEAR. OLD seeks top post daily 


5-25,000 ow 

on 4,500 daily, No chance here 
to earn or buy minor interest. Re- 
ceiving $5,200 year now. Am Pro- 
testant, ex-GI, father one. child. Be- 
lieve in aggressive local news pend 
with no bows to sacred cows. refor 
give present employer ee . notice. 











— publication. Modest. draw against Box 5132, Editor Publis! 
d give ‘five to ten | ADVERTISING anaes 
FF 4 a PUBLIC RELATIONS 


= rs’ resumé o' 
ditor & Publisher. 


17 years in ge publishing, ad- 
Well reed in creative 





EXPERIENCED classified egisone 
solicitor (man ,or woman) to create 
ad 





ra 

for NBC radio station in southeastern 
city, 100,000 population. Unusual op- 
ape ad if you have productive ideas 
or radio classified. Box 5124. Editor 
and Publisher. 








GOOD salary plus bonus and commis- 
sion for retail salesman, combination 
daily and Sunday aa = oe 
market. Prefer you em- 
ployed. Write. alt ‘details "Bex "5067, 
Editor & Publis 


Hvac tintin OPENING, # for a retail 








‘ay 

experienced with apectulty. store ‘ac 
counts, particularly A 
Splendid opportunity for the right 
man a one of the largest news- 
pooes n the East. Write full details 

first aie to Box 5110, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—ARTIST 


OOMIC STRIP Sb dadrlgar pape wal 
r p' mic strips 
Box 5150, Editor 








only. Mail samples. 
& Publisher. 


writing for ad Poin feature articles, 
promotions. Retained now by major 
public utility. Seeking permanent po- 
sition with aggressive 


CARTOONIST—comic 
ence. Versatile with pe 
Good lettering. Willing. to assist or 
ghost strip. Box 5101, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

CARTOONIST, Disney experience, 
anxious to work with busy syndicate 
comic-strip artist. Box 5104, Editor 
& Publisher. 

MY finished cartoons drawn to your 


mate experi- 
and brush. 














own gags RL 00. F. a 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 





JOHN D. STANARD, Drawer 1566e, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 83-1546W. 
Travels Southern States regularly. 
EDITOR-publicist, Albany, New York. 
State Capital Oity, wide journalistic 
background, available special assign- 
ments. Box 5151, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 








looking for go-getter with executive 
ability. Am 38, married, will — 
$8,000 if good future. 
41, Winter Park, Florida 





HELP WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


WE NEED: ONE, TWO, THREE 
WE WANT TO EXPAND THREE DE- 
PARTMENTS and need: a general news 
reporter with a farm background to 
help develop our Farm Page; also a 
young man or woman who can expand 
our Classified Department which of- 
fers virgin field; also a capable dis- 
play man who can layout and sell on 
a Orage oer salary and commission 

e have a congenial organi- 
sation but like ‘‘June we are busting 
out all over’’ and need help. Leader- 
Call, Laurel, Miss. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC states daily 
needs aggressive, experienced adver- 
tising manager. College men, 85-55 
please submit biographical sketch of 
employment and lineage records. Box 
5111, Editor and Publisher. 


54 





HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


WANTED: LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 
experienced. tcl 087.00 weekly, 
including overtim J. ©. Phillips, 
NEWS-HERALD, Borger, Texas. 











GENERAL MANAGER or a 
manager. 15 years experience all de- 
partments printing and publishing, in- 
ge offset. References, 80, family. 

L. O'Hara, 115 Freeman, Wood- 
land, California. 


MANAGING EDITOR - GENERAL 
MANAGER, financially successful but 
unhappy in —— = id, seeks re- 
turn to newi apepe. married, 

two children. Voluntar ty resigned as 
editor-publisher of successfu! ‘daily 
ear ago to establish another business. 
inimum compensation $7,500. Full 
ae and references will be pro- 
ed by letter or in personal inter- 
bs ny Box 5057, Editor. & Publisher. 


WELL ‘aaa aivant 
desires opportunity to — for busi- 
ness manager's ¥ of small 














dail Age 33. Very aggressive 
Write Bor 5146, Editor’ & Publisher. 4 





> just out, to cub on daily. Single, 
24, car, some weekly experience. 
i 5141, Editor & Publisher. 


ABLE Reporter, Rewrite, Feature; 
some make-up; Pret ty dailies 
and trade; sche family, veteran; 2 
million words sold freelance; state all 








details first letter please. Box 5136, 
Editor & Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND reporter, young, col- 


lege grad, hard worker, can drive. 


1] go anywhere—if proper o J 
sant. resents itself; refer east. 
Box 5016, Editor & Publisher. 


pT Newsman with 3 years 
general news, sports, and one year 
Army public relations experience. Col- 
lege graduate. Married, 26. 
ops Box 5066, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


A TOP-DRAWER reporter, rewrite- 
man six years dailies, wire service. 
Clean, hard- ae College 
graduate, 27, married. Go anywhere 
for good offer. Walter Berkov, 1800 
Coch: Pitteburgh 16, Pa. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 18, 1950 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





ASKS New York City job. Top edua- 
cation; 4 year reporter, 24. Veteran 
Box 5093, Editor & Publisher. 


ADAPTABLE, AMBITIOUS, AVAIL- 








_ _ B. A. a ism, 24, veteran. 
Som: ° work, 
public a, Some experience 


New York City daily. Box 5072, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS journalist, 3 years — 
paper, publicity experience, seeks 
in or within commuting distance 

hattan. B.A. Journalism; age 25. 
Elizabeth Geyer, 421 W. 121 St., New 
York City. 








A-1 girl with one aim: interesting 
spot, Row referably Wo sy ap 2 in o1 

ew urnal- 
ism, copy 


near York 

— eummbene and 
editing, also a eens Box 5142, 
Editor "& Publis 


B.A. IN a "50. 
24-year-old veteran seeks reportin 
experience on nal daily. Bor 5018, 
Editor & Publisher. 


February 


REPORTER, 24, single, Missouri 
Journalism graduate, February, 1950, 


and large city dai 
Available immediately. 
magazine, or house organ. 
Editor and Publisher. 
REPORTING - PHOTOGRAPHY or 
desk work on newspaper in small or 





EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
Considered one of the 
best executive and manag- 
ing editors in the business, 





ALERT, ambitious reporter desires Recognized nationally for 
position on paper record. De- 
or higher. Single, 25, veteran, MA sires connection where he 
Missouri 1950. Willing to consider can on d 
public relations and/or travel. Salary u experience an 
secondary to opportunity. ill go ability to best advantage. 
prvnes. mm Available  mid- soon 7 Thorough back ground, sev- 
| int oan 107 Thompson, New en-day operation in Metro- 





QALIFORNIA COPYREADER now in 

Midwest wants to return to west 

coast. , married, 15 years ex- 
rience, journalism grad. Box 5029, 
itor & Publisher. 


OITY EDITOR, 25M paper. 
relocation with opportunities. All 
phases newsroom, makeup problems. 
35 years, family of four. Prefer south- 
east. Available March 20. Box 5130, 
Editor & Publisher. 


COLUMBIA GRADUATE, economics- 
government major, desires general re- 
porting job on daily with opportunity 
to work hard and learn fast. Enjoys 
meeting people and_ interviewing. 
Sound background: active at Vassar 
and Barnard in reporting, dramatics, 
ete., writer of news releases for Pru- 
dential Insurance Oo., copy writer for 
a Oleveland weekly. Will - any- 
where. Constance Godfrey, 2265 
es Drive, Clavelnad Heights, 
hio. 





desires 








COPY READER—18 years metronoli- 
tan dailies. Box 4991, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


COLUMBIA University graduate, 24, 
wants newspaper work. cation un- 
important. Seeking oportunity. Some 
experience on trade publication. Ref- 
erences. Box 5147, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


COMPETENT young lady, 24. M.A. 
Journalism, script writing, editorial 
experience with U.N. Department of 
Public Information. Thorough knowl- 








edge French, Arabic, have resided 
Middle East, Europe. Desires travel 
Available 


position with eye to future. 
immediately. Salary secondary. Leila 
Meo, 100 Morningside Drive, New 
York 27, New York. 





COPY reader seeks advancement from 
25M paper. Prefer Southeast or coast. 
85 years old, married. two children. 
Available March 20. Box 5129, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





DESKMEN are hard to find. Here’s 
one with 10 years handling copy, 
heads, art, making up. Vet, 83, mar- 
ree, family. No tears if asked leave 
New York. Russell, 1950 E. Tremont 


Ave., Bronx 62, N. Y., UN-3-5366. 





DRAMA CRITIO—I have received 
regular and frequent assignments for 
theatrical reviews during three years 
on city staff of one of largest and 
best-known dailies. College graduate. 
Box 4966, Editor & Publisher. 


DYNAMIO an 
Just released by Uncle. All beats, 
igger and fast re-write. 35. New 
England Metropolitan experience. Go 
ony whore—Laeoting for action. Guy 
Livingston, 187 Sutherland Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 


ENERGETIO at hg? seeks _ 
year and a half with 

York diz daily. Worked in sports, 

cityside, and makew 








politan area. Replies con- 
fidential. Box 5069, Editor 
& Publisher. 





FORMER language teacher, well read, 
traveled, 28, married, wants to start 
posts career. Car, handles cam- 

Pay secondary to experience. 
Proter es area. Box 5140, Edi- 


GIRL REPORTER with four years 
wire service and two years publicity 
experience wants job on metropolitan 
daily or wire service bureau any- 
pe in country. B. + = Journalism, 


Box 4973, Editor & Publisher. 











GOVERNMENT AND POLITIOS. Sea- 
soned reporter has covered one of the 
larger State Houses, legislatures, cam- 
paigns, and national conventions for 
daily. Now employed. Seeks state or 
national beat on paper with sense of 
political and governmental news re- 
sponsibility to readers. Family man 
under 40. College major in economics. 
Start as low as $150 a week on right 
publication. Box 5084, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





JOURNALISM grad, °49, stron 
features, photos, wants job on M ‘adie 
Atlantic magazine. weekly or house 
organ. Married, 27, pilot. Box 5117, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR, 34, with ideas, 
know-how. seeks connection progres- 
sive medium-sized daily. Fourteen 
years in news, six managing editor 
19,009 daily. Minimum $7,200. Box 
5149, Editor & Publisher. 


bia Grad 80- 
News Major. Some ae 
wants start, anything, anyplace. Box 
4968. Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS Editor—20 years on metropol- 
itan and small dailies. Box 4984, Edi- 
tor & Pubilsher. 


NEWSWOMAN, 35, wants permanent 
spot on daily or public relations. Re- 
porter, feature writer, woman’s edi- 
tor, music, drama critic, magazine 
work, photographer. ven years on 
daily, one public — Box 5134, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PERSONABLE, energetic college se- 
nior, N. Y. v., journalism major; 
commercial background, bas in- 























REPORTER-EDITOR — Three years 


i 
r sought by trade ie 


isher. 


daily experience since college wants 

city beat, CS desk on West, South- 

west pa in 15M-plus class. Box 
5043, Te s vs isher. 

assistant, 25, 

Oolnbie tes, English, writing 

is Seeks 


major = ingle. 
start. re-locate. Available im- 
"a 5042, Editor & Pub- 


hag 

lisher. 

REPORTER—General assignment, fea- 
ture writing, desk, 3 years experience. 
Box 5001, Editor & Publisher. 

10 YEARS editorials M 7 











YOUNG college graduate, 25, single 
with year’s experience on small ly 
seeks reporting job in middle-large 
daily. Is now employed. Prefer East. 
Box 5012, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 








COMPOSING room Foreman: Experi- 
enced in all phases of daily. ve 
new methods and short cuts in pro- 
duction. Can give N.P.A. references. 
Box 5113, Editor & Publisher. 
COMPOSING ROOM 
= — expert know-how and 
tee money-saving 

poe oy Py 2, Editor & Publisher. 
ENGRAVING ae 22 AE ne 
experience, now employed, 

ange. Kn branches, cost 
conscious and can deliver quality on 
magnesium or sinc, proven executive, 
small — no objection. Will buy 
home if permanent. Midwest or south- 
west promeszed. Box 5107, Editor & 
Publisher. 





MEOHANIOAL Engineer, recently ex- 
ublishing plant layout 








public 
forelgn affairs, public relations. New 
ork City area ‘preferred. Box 5105, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REWRI TE man now in 6th year top 
New York City paper wants job in 
Los Angeles area. Box 5017, Editor 
& Publisher. 

ROVING COURT REPORTER 
For details of important trials any- 
where in U. lollege name, 
one year Harvard Law School. 3% 
ears Aiteie’ $8 assignment, las dai- 
ies. gle, car. Salary $75. 

‘ill own = expenses. Box 
5031, Prditor & Publisher. 
SEMI-WEEKLY Wanaging Editor, 22, 
seeks position 15M Southwestern 
daily; Speed Graphic, darkroom 
knowielee. feature writer, knows 
agricultural field, honor college grad- 

Box 5144, Editor & Publisher. 
SEVENTEEN years reporter, copy 
reader, editor. A-1 references. Oon- 
sider any location. Box 5143, Editor 
& Publisher. 
SPORTS EDITOR—Experienced, ag- 
gressive sports man, now d 

















pa 
and construction, familiar with al] me- 
chanical procedures, wants new con- 
nection. Box 4976, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN 


25 years tubular and es 
cal. Color experience. Best refer- 





ences. Box 5085, Editor & Publisher, 
PRESSROOM FOREMAN 4-1 ri- 
ence and und, seeks ition 
on daily at mol ent; ave 

ears news| experience. cel- 
nt unsoli icited. references. arles 
Wilkins, 220 Street, Evans- 


ville, Indiana. 
ee ENGRAVER- 
HOTOGR peer nSowrere 
Erections refere 
Box 5071, Editor s "Publisher 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 








PUBLIC RELATIONS, ADVERTIS- 
ING, trade journal or magazine writ- 
_ job desired b noe State journal- 





seeks responsible position as ‘sports 
editor or desk man. Will supply cop- 
ies of present production. Excellent 
references. Sober. reliable. Write Box 
5080. Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR-COLUMNIST 
Versatile, capable. Six “er as sports 











. printer (lino- 

“operator) ; knows printing and 

coe hing. Young, married, wr 
Conscientious worker. Will 
8. or Europe. Available 

Robert abas, Ohio 179 


tious. h U. 
an ere, 
March 20, 





ve., 














agency. Desire settle sews, build fu- 
ture for self and paper in congenial 
community. Box 5109, Editor and 
Publisher. 


VIRGINIAN, 23, small-town daily ex 





perience, sports to editorial writing, 
journalism B.A.,_ civ’ engineering 
also radio news — 


Seeks reporting jo free 
travel. Box 5087, Editor & Publisher. 





teresting work; salar: td Box 
5090, Editor & & Publ isher. 


RECENT B.A. with limited experience 
wants to work his way up on Eastern 
daily. Salary secondary. Write to Box 
5088. Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, 24, single, year’s ex- 
erience daily, police, city-hall, sports, 
eatures. Journalism grad. Ava lable 
immediately, willing to travel. Box 
5128, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, general assignment, fea- 
tures. Experience on daily, weekly. 
B.A. June ’49. 0. LaGuardia, 99 E. 
287 St., New York City 66. 











write, deskman. oung, 
- Has recent B.A 
Will go anywhere. Box 5127, Editor 
& Publisher. 


reliable, 


REPORTER—Male, single, 29, 6 years 
ae weekly, daily, wir ghee 3 
r 





oa, correspondent. avel. 
Box 5082, Editor & Publish 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 18, 1950 





WISCONSIN Graduate—24 — Family 
—Seeks position on mid-west daily. 
ono Box 5116, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 


WRITER—25, college grad, English 
major, veteran, single, experience in 
Literary magazine, looking for ©; 
portunit trainee reporting, 
torial. DiLorenzo, 270 Vine 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


WRITER-SALESMAN—Seeks_editori- 
al or public relations job. Presently 
in school and working part-time in 
publicity. General reporting experi- 
ence on two New England dailies. si BSin- 
gle, age 24, Dartmouth Oollege grad- 
uate. Prefer ny anew Boston, or 
— York, but © good offer. 





e i: 
8t., 








—— a a Al 7 SITUATIONS WANTED— 
sportscaster. eteran, ‘married, col- 
lege. References, samples. Employed, PHOTOGRAPHERS 
desire change. Box 5083, Editor & | COMMEROIAL oto; mpeaien . | aoe 
Publisher. new location. Boe cope aged x... 
hases of color an jack an * 2. 
ae giles . wornine eatee Se Row department manager oH —— 
State. Six years desk and reporting | 8! advertiser. Box 5118, itor 
experience for dailies 6,000 to 250,- | Publisher. |||... 
000. Handle city, telegraph, sports gene meng” in- 
desks; write sparkling, common-sense | telligent, traveled, youn able to 
editorials. Single, 29. Missouri Uni- | think by himeclf— desires © notogra h- 
versity graduate. an Kees Now | ic reportorial, publicit b th 
employed HT concern. 


or 
Box 5122, Editor & Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER — young, 
married, go anywhere. 2% years mag- 
oer Borg oe freelancing. Own 
equipment. References. Box No. 5115, 
Editor ~ "Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—PROMOTION 


RESEARCHER-SALES PROMOTION 
Extensive contact and research ee 
geo a over a period 

5 — bln creative 
challong ing position with long hours. 
34, enging will travel. Box 5065, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

MAN, 31, five years New York ex- 
perience, ‘seeks out-of-town job. Press, 
radio, magazines, co! go relations. 
Box 5138, eras & Publish 

YoU A ue reasogabiy! 
Young, tnexperient Econo- 
mics (Feb. ‘50); — igports Bal Edi- 
tor, gy resourceful. 

to PR, newspaper career. Box 5139, 























Box 5063, Editor. & "publisher, 


Editor & “Pa lisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


LasT WEEK we. Reeees from 
R. W. Grohem, > in Gray 
& Rogers, P Tadelpiia ad 
agency (E&P, Feb. 11, pg. 22), 
how one newspaper won its 


is beginning publication of the 
Go tution of _ United 
States in serial fo. 

paper has ry woes 
publication of the Constitutio: 


t place on the media of West Virginia serially. 


st of an i by 
writing a letter. 
received an ad 


The paper 
order for a product. It checked 
and found the product did not 
have distribution in that town. 
Calling it to the attention of the 
gue A the — a 2 pointed out 
the waste of 
+= fi, under Gane, conditions. 
Result: distribution was effected 
in a hurry and the ad appeared. 
To reverse the situation a 
little, how many newspapers 
would call the attention of their 
advertis- 


readers misleading 
ing which had egpeened in their 
columns? Not many—although 
many of them try to iis oo 
their readers from mi: 
or fraudulent advertising <a 
If such an ad appears, the news- 
paper is suspicious the next 
time. But few of them inform 
the public. 

Down in Lake Wales, woe, 
the Daily Highlander had tha 
ha and took firm and b 
tive action. On its editorial 
Page, co-editor and publisher 

Lodmell recently wrote: 


ie. 

“It really isn’t too much of a 
problem because he bulk = ond 
ter aggre Mgcee from 
chants who realize that _e. 


leading advertising is worse bei 
advertising. 


Sine other da 
e other _ we 
published adv ertisemer 


t 
machines for $39.50 at 
store. 


“Investigati h disclosed 
ation has 
og geno store tells 

e machine is 52 years 
old and will sew y 


re-double our efforts to 
out misleading advertising.” 
That’s a courageous piece of 
editorializing! Readers of the 
Highlander must have opened 
their eyes when they read such 
an exposure of an ap par om 


Here’s another —— of ne 
Papers baa u 
~ — their public 


ANOTHER “eliter is interpret- 
pub his responsibility to the 
wd _ = another way. 

W. Weir, editor and 
echinnee of the weekly Ran- 
— Review in ——, W. Va. 

also West 


he is secretary of the 
Virginia Publishers Association ) 
56 


checked and we will | 


“I do not know of any 
serials than the Constitu ~y a 
the U. S. and of one’s State, un- 
less it be the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which we always 
run serially in June of every 
year,” Mr. Weir writes us. He 
believes—and so do we—that 
his is the only paper in the 
country which has been and 
is running these serials. 
In an editorial the Randolph 
Review stated: 
“The four greatest instru- 
ments essential and vital to the 


mocracy a’ 
Saae Po gpncee » - 
verywhere else 

are the Bible, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of 
America, and the various State 
Constitutions—all franchises of 
freedom of the soul and of the 
body—the first one divinely in- 
spired and the others based 
sg it and incorporating a Di- 
ne Emancipation Proclamation 
and all the commands, statutes, 


ences to guaran 
and privileges of the human 
so} 


“The tendency is nowadays, 
however, to construe on- 
stitution of the U. S. as making 
the people the ntality 
of the State instead of the State 
tality of the 
peop ith the Federal and 
State Constitutions as the in- 
strumentalities hrs which 
the people govern 

“There is always ‘a * danger— 
there is a danger—of a decad- 
ence of democracy and of its 

disappearance as a relic of the 
past unless the — and — 
conferred by th Franchise: 
of Freedom, these C Constitutions, 


ancerteln —and that is our 
purpose in publishing (these). 


"We'll bet there are a lot of 
lers who never 
saw a copy of the Constitution 
~ the United States. An — 

ler number ever saw a Co) 
of their state Constitution. 
Many of them probably never 
knew there was such a thing 
as a State Constitution. 

Publication in full, or in 
serial form, would therefore be 
a distinct public service. 


heard from! 


F 
he indulged in ery old-time 
journalism” out at 
two other Florida editors, 
Charles Francis “Socker” Coe, 
editor of the Palm Beach Post, 





replied in kind and in the style 
for which he won his nickname. 


Speaking of Mr. Knight, 
“Socker” S ttes: 

“He is less vigorous than 
vicious in his ap a so we 
discount, as we his read- 
ers ag discount, ay he has 


to sa 
“He lifts from context those 
portions of our comment which 
would most likely impress a 
a of his type. ese he 
tresses without regard to the 
full thought stated. It is an 
aged trick, much in use among 
charlatans and shysters but, we 
are certain, auite inadvertently 
on Mr. Knight’s part. He is 
neither charlatan nor shyster. 
He is just excitable and perhaps 
a mite careless with facts. .. . 


enlightened morass, Mr. Kinight 
then suggests that we here in 
pe Palm Beaches are a lot of 

Sybarites, who want 
nothing" but criticism of the 
grea ss of people. How fu- 
tile a ‘short, sighted this man 
reveals himself to be. 


t 
‘Socker’ Coe is in the 
mood, ‘Socker’ can write. Then 
he alludes to the recent national 
award given us, and implies 
that it was the work of the 
moth-eaten privileged in Palm 
Beach. One senses, even savors 
sour grapes in the eruption. . 
“John is a pouty fellow. 
ere is more in that ui 
The fight will probably con- 
tinue. It all goes to prove our 
contention two weeks ago that 
“this has the earmarks of a 
good a fight,” and the 
oa panel of the ines editors have 


Heraldry Gentes 
CrEEK, Mass.—The 
new ~ge offering feature, 
photo and information on the 
official flags, seals, coat-of-arms, 
and official birds, flowers and 
trees of the United States and 
Canada is announced by World 
Press Information Service here. 
Historical as well as up-to- 
the-minute material is procur- 
able - Bagge A subjects for 
the 48 e various di- 
visions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Canada and its Provinces. 
Plans are well under way to 
provide in the near future, a 
similar service on the heraldry 
< an countries throughout 


Expose Elfective 
San FRANcIscO— Results con- 
tinue to roll in from the San 
Francisco Examiner’s expose of 
California relief chiseling, pre- 
sented in a series of four arti- 
cles written by Sherman Miller. 
e effects were statewide, 
Mr. Miller told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. The Examiner reporter 
dug through files at Sacramento 
and into records at San Fran- 
cisco to obtain “sy material. 


52 Pages i in Review 

CHARLOTTE, C.—The Char- 
lotte News ublisned on Jan. 16 
the biggest business review edi- 
tion in its history, With 52 
Pages in the special, there were 
over 8,000 inches of advertising. 
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E & P CALENDAR 

Feb. 18-19 — Mississippi 
Valley Classified Adv 
Managers Assn., 12th 

conference, LaSalle Hotel, 


Chicago. 

Fate eorgia Press 
Institute, 22nd annual, Uni- 
_— of Georgia Campus, 

=~ e 
eb. 23-25 — South Caro- 
line Press Assn. and South 
—. Associated Press 
.. joint sessions, 

Golub mbia, 

eb. 26-27 —- Midwest 
wuagan Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., meeting, Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City. 

Feb. 26-27—Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers, New Eng- 
land pepens mereng, Cop- 


ley Plaza, B 

M 5 Oversees Press 
Club, annual banquet, Wal- 
dorf- Astoria Hotel, New 


, 
h 3—New Jersey Press 
pr ar sified Clinic, 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J. 
March 4— Northwest Edi- 
tors and Writers Conference, 


Washington State liege, 
Pullman, Washington. 
5.7— Advertising 


Managers Bureau, New York 
State Dailies and New Eng- 
land Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., joint meet- 
ing, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 


N.Y. 

March 9-10—Ohio Newspa- 
per Assn., convention, Neil 
House, Columbus, q 

March 11-13 — Northwest 

hanical Conference, Ho- 
tel St. Poul, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 1.13—Midwest Cir- 
culation Ft Assn., 35th 


annual convention, Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, 


March 12-14 — Central 
States Me ators, conven- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

March 13-14 — Central 
States Circulation Managers 
Assn., meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 





In Business 4 Years, 


He Takes 4 Awards 

Benson, Ariz. — Thirty-year- 
old Emery Robert Huntoon, 
Pan of the San _ Pedro 

News, has recently won 

four Be in competition with 
weeklies throughout the state 
in the first contest sponsored by 
the Arizona Newspapers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The four awards were: 1. 
Second =, for the best 
cial edition; 2. Third 
the best editorial pase; 3. 
] and 


With barely four years of ac- 
tual newspaper experience be- 
hind him, most of which has 
been confined to the “back 
shop” on a Michigan paper, Mr. 
Huntoon came here in Febru- 
ary, 1947, and took over as pub- 
lisher. 
as aé_ reporter, 
man, compositor, 

pressman, ~ asa and 
vertising man. 








AAAAAAAAAAAAAY 
NEW ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE FOR OFFSET 


G-E press-mounted system 
gives increased production 
at LOWER COST 


Now the time-tested adjustable-speed 
(Type ACA) motor with built-in preset 
speed adjustment is combined with 
pilot motor and control unit to give 
the offset printing industry these im- 
portant advantages: 


OFFERS d-c speed characteristics with a-c power advantages; 
holds virtually the same smooth speed under different press loads. 


ALLOWS a wider printing range. Speed ranges (printing 
ranges) of 3-1, 6-1, and 20-1 are stock items, available immedi- 
ately. Slowdown and quick stopping features are also available. 


PROVES less expensive on all counts: 

1. Initial cost is equal to or lower than other drives. 

2. Installation cost is much lower since the size of the control 
unit is but 10% the size of those on other press drives, and allows 
press mounting. 

3. Maintenance cost is cut to a bare minimum since the control 
consists only of line contactors. 


For immediate information concerning this packaged drive system, contact 
the printing specialist in your nearest G-E office or write now for our bulletin 
GEA-4883. Apparatus Department, Section 653-6, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Retail Grocery Advertising! 


LOCAL GROCERS KNOW that the Evansville Courier and Press 
are the only media which combine complete coverage of the 
16-couhty Tri-State market with merchandising and copy 
writing service that brings sure-fire results. 


IF YOU WANT TIE-INS for your products, you can get 
them in Evansville! 75% of the grocery advertising run in 
Evansville is prepared by our own newspaper staff. 


For campaigns and testing... 


EVANSVILLE} INDIANA 
SCRIPPS - HOWARD NEWSPAPERS. 














Generel Advertising Department, 230 Perk Avenue, New York City Chicege Sen Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philedeiphia Fort Werth 
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